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Anglers seek solitude, serenity and wild trout in North 
Carolina's high-elevation mountain streams. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY THOMAS HARVEY/NCWRC. 
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FEATURES 


written by Bruce Ingram 
Understanding what whitetails like to eat can lead to 
hunting success in the fall. 


written by Jeff Beane | photographed by Todd Pusser 
Uncovering the hidden world of mysterious and rare 
green salamanders. 


written by Mike Zlotnicki | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
Over 1,200 acres of planted dove fields can be found on 
24 game lands across North Carolina 
tains to the Coast. 


from the Moun- 


written by John Manuel 

The second installment in a three-part series about the 
Mountains-to-Sea Trail focuses on the Piedmont Region, 
which unlike its Mountain neighbor, is still taking shape. 


written by Bruce Ingram | photographed by Melissa McGaw 
Hunters, birders and wildlife watchers should know 
about these North Carolina fruits. 


written by Gerald Almy | photographed by Thomas Harvey 
Pools and runs may look appealing, but fishing pocket 
water in mountain streams will yield the most trout. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Cover: A female green salamander carefully guards her eggs, which after 
80 days, are beginning to hatch. PHOTOGRAPH BY TODD PUSSER. 


Wildlife in North Carolina is the official educational publication of the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. It is dedicated to the sound conservation of North Carolina’s wildlife 
and other interrelated natural resources and also to the environment we share with them 


NOTE 


first realized how passionate Wildlife in North Carolina readers are about the 
I magazine just a couple of weeks after I joined the staff as editor in December 
2015. I was out to lunch with a former colleague when a middle-aged gentleman 
from the table beside us leaned over and, while pointing to the diamond logo on 
my shirt, asked what I do for the Commission. 

When I explained that I had recently started as 
editor of the magazine, a smile slowly crept across 
his face. “I’ve been reading that since I was a little 
kid,” he told me, a refrain I've now heard many 
times from readers of all ages. The man, who had 
a question about a boat ramp, went on to give a 
brief assessment of the magazine. He loves the 
articles about hunting and fishing (like the ones 
penned each issue by Associate Editor Mike 
Zlotnicki), the great photos and overall look 
of the magazine (credit goes to photographer 


Melissa McGaw and designers Marsha Tillett, 
Bryant Cole and Amy Friend). 

After shaking my hand, he leaned back in for one more question that I did not 
have a good answer to: “Can I read the magazine on my phone?” My response was 
unfortunately no, the print edition is our only version of the magazine. 

Until now. I’m excited to announce that Wildlife in North Carolina is going digital. 
Readers can sign up for a digital subscription, which will allow them to access it on 
anything from their desktop and laptop to their iPad or Kindle to their cellphone. 
Digital subscribers will be able to view the same quality stories and photographs that 
have made Wildlife in North Carolina a must-read magazine for nature lovers, hunters 
and anglers for the past 80 years. The digital edition will often come with a few extra 
bells and whistles, like videos accompanying stories, photo galleries and links. 

Readers can subscribe to the digital edition for $10 a year (eight issues) or get a 
subscription to the print and digital versions of the magazine for $15 a year. Current 
subscribers to the magazine can add a digital subscription for $3. Although the digital 
edition officially launches with this issue, digital subscribers will also receive the 
July/August issue. For more information, or to sign up now, visit: ncwildlife.org. 
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Wildlife in North Carolina (ISSN 0043-549X) is published eight times a year by the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, 1751 
Varsity Drive, Raleigh, N.C. 27606. Periodicals postage paid at Raleigh, N.C. and additional mailing offices. Subscription rates: one 
year $12, three years $30. All foreign subscriptions are $28 per year. Payable by U.S.Postal Service money order or U.S. bank 
cashiers check. All orders must be prepaid. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks delivery on new subscriptions and address changes. 
POSTMASTER: Send address changes to Circulation Manager, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, N.C. 27699-1712. Address all 
correspondence regarding subscriptions to Circulation Manager. For subscription help, dial 1-800-786-2721. Articles in Wildlife in 
North Carolina may represent the personal views of authors, and do not imply endorsement by the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission. Wildlife in North Carolina is available on audio digital cartridges through the Department of Cultural Resources, 
Library for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Raleigh, N.C., (919) 733-4376. The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission is an 
equal opportunity agency. CopyrightO2017 by the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. No portion of this magazine may be 
reproduced by any means without the written consent of Wildlife in North Carolina. 
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Wait, Is That A Bear? 


At about 11:30 at night this past July, my 
oyfriend and | went outside to see the full 
moon. A small creek runs in front of our place 


in McGrady. As | gazed out across the yard, a 
shadow caught my eye. In my 54 years, I’ve 

} 

never seen one in the wild, so this was a totally 


pxciting moment for me. A small black bear 
oped up out of the creek and ran toward 
the road. It stopped and started to head back 
toward us. 

We stayed on the porch because we 
weren't sure if it was a cub or a yearling that 
just left its mom. My boyfriend yelled as to 
scare it off. It worked, it ran up the road and 
nto an abandoned yard. It was amazing. The 
only damage was it tore up my bird feeders. 
| looked through the WRC website for info on 
bears, but didn’t find any. But | wanted to 
report that we saw one. Oh, and the full moon 
was actually called “The Bear Moon.” | just 
wanted to let you know there's one around here. 


Josie Powell 
Hudson 


Editor’s Note: Wildlife Resources Commission 
Extension Biologist Jessie Birckhead offered a few 
suggestions below on how to handle seeing a black 
bear in the wild. The Commission is studying 
human-bear interactions as part of the Urban 
mi Study in Asheville. For more information, check 
ut the article “The Bears Among Us” in our May/ 
June issue. 
| “Black bears are a conservation success story 
in North Carolina, and seeing one in the wild is 


always an exciting experience. 
We have healthy black bear 
populations in both the Moun- 
tains and the Coastal Plain, 
and bear sightings in the Pied- 
mont are also common. Josie 
and her boyfriend handled this 
encounter perfectly. Anytime 
you see a bear, always give 
the animal plenty of space 
and don’t be shy about making 
loud noises to encourage it to 
leave the area. 

“While bears normally 
avoid humans, they are 
extremely curious when it 
comes to food and they will learn over time to 
regularly visit areas with food sources like trash 
cans, outdoor pet food and bird feeders. Keeping 
these and other food sources cleaned up and 
secured is a great way to prevent any unwanted 
interactions with bears on your property, and it 
helps keep our wild bears healthy and safe. We 
have tons of information about black bears on 
our website; visit www.ncwildlife.org/bear to 
learn more. 

“If you have questions about bears and 
other wildlife on your property, contact the N.C. 
Wildlife Helpline at 866-318-2401 to speak to 
a biologist. The line is staffed weekdays from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m.” 


My Friend Max 


After reading Jim Dean’s reflections of Ben 
Hartley, | had to respond. Ben Hartley 
reminded me of my friend and teacher, Max 
Dodd. Max was living in Asheville when we 
met in 1961. He was a true mountain man 
who should have been born in the 1800s. He 
was a skilled hunter with bow and gun and 
fisherman of the first order. 

| grew up in Roanoke Rapids (knew Jim’s 
family) and fished the Roanoke and Chowan 
beginning in the 1940s. | had never fished in 
the mountains. Max taught me fly fishing in 
the Little River out of Brevard. His comment 
when | presented a fly properly was: “Hah 
God son, that was plumb delicate.” 

| went to Asheville in April 1963 for a 
week to fish with Max. We started in the 
Little River then camped on Lake Glenville for 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


smallmouths and walleyes. He caught a 51/4 
smallmouth. | could write a book about that 
experience. We enjoyed many more. 

Max was undoubtedly one of the most 
unforgettable characters | have ever met. As a 
career USAF pilot, | have had the experiences 
of visiting 72 countries, scuba diving in the 
Indian Ocean, around Bermuda and fishing 
from the mountains to the Gulf Stream. None 
surpass my memories of Max. 

My forever comment is: At the age of 81 
| can say | would not trade the rest of the 
world for 1 acre on North Carolina. | hope 
our people appreciate what we have and help 
protect our resources. 


Bill Speight 
Hope Mills 


Life Changer 


Dear Mr. Dean, 

You don’t know me, but | have been a loyal 
reader of your work for many years, and | 
believe it is high time that | let you know 
how very much that work has meant to me. 

| first encountered your writing in 1995, 
when my uncle gave me a gift subscription to 
Wildlife in North Carolina. | was only 10 years 
old at the time, and, while | had always been 
interested in the outdoors, my sporting 
Opportunities were somewhat limited by my 
setting in suburban Concord. After receiving 
the magazine for a fairly short time, however, 
| began to notice how much | always enjoyed 
reading “Our Natural Heritage,” and | began 
to seek out your featured articles as well. 

In the years since then, your work in 
Wildlife in North Carolina, Field and Stream, and 
in your two books (both of which | have read 
from cover to cover several times), has proba- 
bly been the single most important influence 
in my sporting life. Were it not for you, | may 
never have been inspired to pursue my love of 
the outdoors, and to become the sportsman 
that | am today. 


Drew Howard 
Kannapolis 


| Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 
Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 
Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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Knowing the preferred food items of 
deer during the different phases of the 
season will help put venison in your 
freezer. Top: A buck in velvet browses 
blackberries. Left to right: Pawpaw, 
maple leaves and pokeberries are all 
utilized by deer as food items. Above 
right: Chestnut acorns are often on the 
ground in September, before many other 
{types of acorns drop. 


WHEN NORTH CAROLINA'S ARCHERY SEASON COMMENCES 


in September, a key factor for bow hunters’ success is if they 


can deduce what local whitetails will be consuming. In other 


words, forget about bucks chasing does, making grunt-wheeze 


calls and spreading estrous scents around your stand. Knowing 


What deer eat is what matters most. 


With so many primary deer foods, one 
of the major challenges hunters face is nar- 
rowing the main food sources, said Chris 
Turner, the N.C. Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission's Coastal Region wildlife biologist. 

“For Coastal Plain agricultural areas, 
many crops are still in the fields in early 
fall,” Turner said. “September is certainly a 
great time to hunt deer over very recently 
harvested corn fields. Also, soybean and 
peanut fields remain key browsing areas 
until harvest. Natural, wild foods begin to 
include early water oak and willow oak 
acorns, as well as other oak species.” 

This abundance of major menu items is 
one reason why deer in northeastern North 
Carolina have a reputation for growing so 
large. And the soft mast production just adds 
to the cornucopia of foods available. Turner 
said that muscadine grapes are often locally 
abundant with persimmons on the way later 


in the season. An interesting soft mast source, 
Turner added, is the blackgum, often known 
as a gum or tupelo, which the deer com- 
monly utilize in early autumn. This medium- 
size tree, which grows across most of the 
state, flaunts red leaves come fall, bark that 
forms blocks, smooth oval-shaped leaves, 
and blueish-black fruits called drupes. Deer 
often will visit these trees after a thunder- 
storm or wind event has separated the berry 
clusters from their limbs. 

And let’s not forget the uncommon foods. 

“Off-beat foods would include browse 
from devil’s walking stick and greenbrier,” 
Turner said. “I also have seen a deer in early 
fall pulling and eating the brown, hairy 
tendrils from climbing poison ivy vines.” 

Greenbrier, also known as catbrier, is one 
of the most common native plants in North 
Carolina and is found throughout the state, 
as is poison ivy. The former’s thorny stems 
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Above: Persimmons are eaten early in 


the season when storms blow them 
down and later when they ripen and 
drop. Wild grapes are another soft mast 
item that attract whitetails. Opposite: 
Deer love pokeberries, but humans 
should avoid them. 


and blueish-black berries and the latter's 
leaves (which, of course, grow in threes, 
have pointed tips, and turn a brilliant reddish 
orange in autumn) are diagnostic. Devil’s 

walking stick, however, is not as well known. 
This plant doesn’t categorize easily as a tree 
or shrub, growing more like a huge spike 
(up to 20 feet) with spiny stems, 3-to-6- 

foot long fern-like leaves, and purplish- 

black berries. 


NUTTY FOR ACORNS 


District 7 Wildlife Biologist James Tomberlin 
keeps tabs on the northwestern part of the 
state, which features a mix of mountains and 
foothills. Whitetails in upland and rolling 
hill country depend more on natural foods 
than cultivated varieties—a distinct differ- 
ence between them and their flatland coun- 
terparts which often have ample supplies 
of both. 

“Certainly, acorns where they are abun- 
dant [are eaten],” Tomberlin said. “I’ve seen 
a lot of chestnut oak acorns on the ground 
in September prior to other oaks’ acorns 
dropping. Important browse species still 
play a role: sweet shrub, strawberry bush, 
red maple, ash, yellow poplar, blackgum, 
sourwood and sassafras, for example.” 

Tomberlin’s mention of the chestnut oak, 
which is a member of the white oak family, 
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is of particular interest. For many years, | 
have noted that in October and November, 
whitetails are much more likely to visit bear- 
ing white oak family members such as post, 
chinquapin and the white oak itself more so 
than the chestnut variety, whose acorns have 
a higher tannin content (and thus have a 
more bitter taste ) than other members of 
its family. But in September in recent years, 
I've often noted that the chestnut acorns fall 
earlier than those of other white oaks, and 
deer certainly seem to take advantage. One 
September, for example, I arrowed an open- 
ing day whitetail that was feeding in a chest- 
nut oak grove. Everything about the chestnut 
is big: 70-foot-tall trees are not uncommon, 
thick, ridged dark gray bark, 8- or 9-inch 
long lobed leaves, and at least 1-inch long 
oval acorns. 

Mike Carraway, regional supervisor for 
the Mountain districts, added that all oak 
acorns start to fall come September in his 
part of North Carolina. Deer prefer white 
oak acorns, but red oak and scarlet oak are 
also important, he said. 

Of the tree leaves that deer browse, I have 
observed whitetails feeding more on red 
maple leaves (and maple species in general ) 
than those of any other flora. During spring 
gobbler season, I have witnessed deer nib- 
bling on newly formed maple leaves in April; 
and during the autumn, I’ve watched deer 
browse on brightly colored fallen maple 
leaves. In addition to the red maple, the 
leaves of the sugar, silver and striped vari- 
eties all seem tasty to whitetails. 

Tomberlin related that muscadine and 
summer grapes are also important early 
season soft mast foods in his part of the state 


(deer also commonly browse leaves of grape 
vines ). From my experience, the summer 
grape seems to be the most common in 
Mountain and Piedmont settings. This 
variety begins to ripen in mid-September, 
which is also when deer start to feed on 
them. By November, summer grapes often 
line the forest floor in many places, and I've 
noted the berries still clinging to vines in 
December when the fruits are little more 
than dried raisins. During all these periods, 
deer will consume summer grapes. 

It should be noted that deer will eat any 
plant material and many other things in , 
extreme situations, however, when given 
the chance, they are extremely selective in 
habitats with a diversity of foods. Deer are 
considered concentrate browsers. They can 
select the absolute best forages, they know 
exactly where on the plant to get the best part 
of the plant, and they know the best time, 
maybe down to the optimal day in some 
cases, to get it. Commission Deer Biologist 
Jonathan Shaw noted that across the white- 
tailed deer range, annual diets consist of 
46 percent browse (from woody plants), 
24 percent forbs (from herbaceous plants), 
11 percent mast, 8 percent grass, + percent 
crops, 2 percent fungus and 5 percent other. 
Diets do vary considerably across seasons, 
habitats, deer age and sex; and the compo- 
sition of diets are dependent on forage 
availability and metabolic needs. 


MAKING THE MOST OF MAST 


As a relevant note for humans who enjoy 
foraging for wild foods, the summer variety 
of grapes makes outstanding jelly. I gather 
the grapes in September as soon as they 
start to ripen. Those pleasantly tart, barely 
ripe grapes make the best jelly. 

Tomberlin also listed persimmons as an 
important September soft mast. When I've 
most noted deer feeding on persimmons is 
in November and December, especially 


when many hard and soft mast foods have 

been depleted and persimmons are just 
_then falling from limbs. But a thunder- 
storm or extremely windy day in Septem- 
ber will send persimmons cascading down- 
, ward. Wait for a few days to pass and for 
_ the fruits to mellow a bit; then the deer will 
be more likely to visit a September wind- 
fall of persimmons. 


_ Tomberlin related that among the over- 
looked or oddball Mountain and Piedmont 
_menu items, the pawpaw, greenbrier and 
-pusley ( Richardia ) stand out. “Although 
the pusley is not native, it is naturalized 
across the South and heavily browsed by 
deer,” Tomberlin said. “It’s a valuable food 
source for other wildlife as well.” 

Pusley is a South American invasive plant 
that grows like a creeping, low growing car- 
pet across fields, and sports white or light- 
colored star-like petals. On the other hand, 

the pawpaw is a highly regarded North 
American native that thrives in hollows and 
as an understory tree. 

Pawpaws are green to yellow when 
unripe, but the 3-to-6-inch fruits (no other 
native North Carolina fruit is as large ) have 
an enticing custardy banana-like taste and 
smell when ripe, and turn brown to black as 

well. The leaves (as long as 12 inches and as 
wide as 5) are so large that they are often 
called elephant ears. Not many archers con- 
centrate on pawpaw stands, but that is a real 
mistake because few early season soft mast 
producers fetch deer like this one does. 

Once pawpaws fall in mid-to-late 

September to early October, the deer really 
tune in on them. Don't ever expect this fruit 


j 


to lie uneaten for long, as bears, opossums 
and raccoons will frequent pawpaw patches. 
For humans, pawpaws perform great in 
bread and cookies, and some folks even 
make ice cream from them. 


Piedmont Supervising Biologist Ken 
Knight said that he sees a lot of pokeweed 
being eaten by late August and that deer will 
still be working on this plant in September 
—they’ll eat the berries if they get to them 
before the birds do but will otherwise eat the 
plants. Soft mast in September is largely per- 
simmons and wild grapes in the Piedmont. 
Pawpaws ripen in September in his region, 
but Knight agrees with me that not many 
of them make it to the ground for the deer 
to eat. Tree climbers, like opossums and 
raccoons, probably eat most of them. 

If archers are interested in September soft 
mast food sources cultivated by humans, my 
first choice would be crabapples. Although 
they may taste, well, crabby to us, deer don’t 
seem to mind. I often see numerous deer 
crowded around crabapple trees when the 
fruits start to fall. 


ACTION PLAN 


Now that we have a better understanding of 
what kind of food North Carolina’s white- 
tails will likely consume this September, 
how can we put this information to use? 
The answer is to take into consideration 
these deer foods when positioning your 
ladder, climbing or hang-on stands. 

For example, I don’t position my favorite 
hang-on until I’ve determined which oak 
trees are bearing or indeed, if they are engen- 
dering nuts at all. As noted earlier, one year 


The answer is to take into 


consideration these deer foods 
when positioning your ladder, 


climbing or hang-on stands. 


the chestnut oak acorn reigned supreme, 
but the past two years, bearing scarlet oak 
trees have been the hot spot on properties 
I go afield on. So, step one is to determine 
the extent of the acorn crop. Even in poor 
hard mast years, usually a few stands of trees 
will have produced at least a few acorns. 

The second step is to decide whether I 
want to place a stand in a certain oak grove 
or along a trail between the food source and 
a bedding area. I’ve experienced success — 
and failure—with both gambits, but gen- 
erally early in the season | like to crowd 
the hot food source because most of my 
hunting is in the morning. A deer could 
visit an oak grove anytime between dawn 
and 9 a.m., but after that, my chances for 
success plummet. Many September evenings 
are too hot to spend aloft in a tree stand, 
and deer move little until near dark. 

My third task is to figure out what the 
major soft mast foods and other food sources 
are. Whether or not oaks have borne, sooner 
or later deer will visit a soft mast food or a 
food plot or agricultural field. I had better 
have a stand or two already positioned at 
those types of locales. 

I really enjoy September bow hunting 
because it is such a food-based, woods- 
manship-driven activity. Our chances for 
success increase if we have a solid under- 
standing of our local and regional deer foods. 
Just bring along some scent-free bug spray 
and a safety harness and enjoy your morn- 
ings—and the occasional cool evening — 
in a stand. = 


Bruce Ingram is a freelance writer and frequent 
contributor to Wildlife in North Carolina. His 
latest book, which he co-wrote with his wife 
Elaine, is “Living the Locavore Lifestyle” and 
covers how to fish, hunt and gather various 

fauna and flora, plus recipes and how to raise 

chickens, vegetables and fruit trees. 
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ALAN CAMERON HOPS LIGHTLY UP THE STEEP 
slope and disappears into an impenetrable 
rhododendron thicket. At least, it looks 
impenetrable to the likes of me, but ’m 
quite certain he went in there. He’s got 17 
years on me, but there’s no way I can keep 
up with him. He’s headed for a shaded 
rock outcrop to check on a special creature 
who is tending her eggs in a crevice there. 
How did my friend ever find this particu- 
lar rock, I wonder? 

“Mostly just bushwhacking,” he says. 
Sometimes he uses Google Earth or other 
maps, but many of the small rock clusters 
like the one we're headed to don’t show up 
on aerials—they’re too hidden by “rho- 
do-hells”—groves of Catawba rhodo- 
dendron too dense for ordinary people 
to walk through. 


s 


Thankfully, Cameron isn’t ordinary— 
neither is the creature he is monitoring. 
He may be a small man in stature, but 
he’s on a big mission—a green mission. 
Green has always been my favorite color, 
but especially today. We’re headed to this 
off-the-beaten-path spot (I now see that 
there is a faint semblance of a path that he 
cut earlier with a machete) to check ona 
nesting female green salamander. 


SALAMANDER STANDOUT 

The green salamander (Aneides aeneus) is 
a somewhat atypical member of the family 
Plethodontidae—the largest salamander 


UNCOVERING THE HIDDEN WORLD 
OF MYSTERIOUS AND RARE 
GREEN SALAMANDERS 
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written by JEFF BEANE 
photographed by TODD PUSSER 
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Currently our only state-listed 
endangered amphibian, the 
green salamander occurs in 
small populations in only a 
few of our southwestern 
Mountain counties. 
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Above: Wildlife Resources Commission volunteer extraordinaire Alan Cameron checks on a female 


green salamander tending her eggs. Cameron may have seen more of these salamanders than anyone 
alive. Opposite: The author uses a small flashlight to search a Macon County rock crevice for green 
salamanders. These salamanders’ flattened bodies, enlarged toes and camo patterns are adaptations 
for life on moss- and lichen-covered rocks and tree trunks. 


family in the world. Plethodontids are 
famous for being lungless—adults breathe 
through their moist skin and the lining of 
their mouth and pharynx. Reproductive 
strategies vary greatly among species in 
this group—some breed in streams, seeps 
or pools and have aquatic larvae (in some, 
the larval stage lasts for years), while others 
undergo their entire development inside 
terrestrially-deposited eggs that hatch into 
miniature replicas of the adults. This seems 
to defy the very concept of an amphibian 
—an animal defined as requiring both land 
and water for its life cycle. But in fact, many 
plethodontid salamanders have evolved this 
completely terrestrial breeding strategy— 
although they still depend on water in that 
their habitats must be cool and moist. 

All the salamanders in the large genus 
Plethodon—some 20 species in North 
Carolina—are terrestrial breeders. But they 
deposit their eggs in burrows, root chan- 
nels or other subterranean chambers. The 
green—the state’s only other truly terres- 
trially-breeding amphibian—uses rock crey- 
ices. Not just any rock crevice—they must 
be just wide enough, just narrow enough, 
just moist enough, just dry enough, just 
shaded enough and in just the right type of 
rock. The female cements her eggs (typi- 
cally about 30) to the roof of a crevice (or 
to the side, if it happens to be a vertical 
crevice), usually around late June, and 
guards them from such potential predators 
as camel crickets and ground beetles, until 
they hatch in about 75 to 85 days. She feeds 
little, if at all, during that time. 

Green salamanders are perfectly adapted 
to life on shaded, moist, quartzite or lime- 
stone rock faces. They have flattened heads 
and bodies, somewhat prehensile tails, and 
expanded toe tips for clinging to vertical 
surfaces. Their bodies are beautifully 
patterned with greenish and bronze (the 
species name deneus means “bronzy or 
coppery” and “bronze salamander” was an 
earlier common name), perfect camouflage 
for lichen- and moss-covered rocks. These 
features make them easily identifiable (our 
only other salamander typically greenish 
in color is the Eastern newt, which is so 
different that confusing the two would be 
difficult). Like most salamanders, greens 
are generalist feeders on insects, spiders 


and other small invertebrates, which they 
forage for mostly at night. 

Five additional members of the genus 
Aneides (a puzzling name considering it’s 
Greek for “shapeless” or “without form”) 
occur in the West. Most live in trees, and 
some may spend their entire lives in trees. 
Until relatively recently, it was thought 
that green salamanders live almost exclu- 
sively on rock outcrops. Occasionally one 
might turn up under bark on a tree or log 
(the earliest known North Carolina spec- 
imen was apparently found in a woodpile 
near Highlands on Aug. 1, 1938), or even 
in a basement or outbuilding, but rock 
formations would be the only place you'd 
find a population. It is now known that 
greens also forage in 
trees, often high up in aS 
the canopy, and may 
spend much of the late 
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spring and summer 
months there. Since 
they're nocturnal, and 
few people frequent 
the tree canopy at 
night, it isn’t surpris- 
ing that this behav- 
ior was only recently 


Green salamanders are perfectly 
adapted to life on shaded, moist, 
quartzite or limestone rock faces. 
They have flattened heads and 
bodies, somewhat prehensile tails, 
and expanded toe tips for clinging 


nosedive. Never abundant to begin with, 
they became even rarer, or altogether 
absent, from most known sites. The reason 
for their disappearance was never deter- 
mined for certain. Acid precipitation was 
suspected, but it did not fully explain why 
several other species—globally and locally 
—suffered simultaneous population 
crashes. In North Carolina, these included 
dusky salamanders in the Coastal Plain, and 
the river frog, which apparently vanished 
entirely from the state around 1975 (“The 
Frog Nobody Missed,” December 2005). 
Now that the fungus Batrachochytrium 
dendrobatidis (aka Bd or amphibian chy- 
trid fungus) is better known, it’s a prime 
suspect in the decline of some amphibians 
that became scarce 


itat still existed. 

The green salaman- 
der’s population 
decline—combined 
with its initial rarity, 
specialized habitat 
needs and small range 
within the state—led 
to it being state-listed 
endangered when 


discovered. Females to vertical surfaces. North Carolina passed 
return to the rock Jap ei its State Endangered 
crevices in late sum- ee be tn! Species Law in 1987. 


mer, and both sexes 
overwinter deep in the crevices, although 
they may be found there at any time of year. 
Green salamanders occur in scattered, 
isolated populations across the Appala- 
chians, in a total of 12 states, from extreme 
southwestern Pennsylvania to extreme 
northeastern Mississippi. In North Carolina, 
they are known from seven counties in 
the southwestern Mountains—primarily 
Jackson, Henderson, Macon, Rutherford 
and Transylvania; they also barely enter 
Buncombe and Polk counties. The con- 
‘siderable genetic work done on green 
salamanders suggests a complex of several 
cryptic species, rather than just one. North 
Carolina may eventually have at least two 
different species recognized. 


VANISHING ACT 
Around the late 1970s, North Carolina’s 
green salamander populations took a 


As of this writing, it is 
still the state’s only amphibian with that 
designation. However, a few others have 
been recently proposed for endangered 
status, pending legislative approval, whereas 
greens have been proposed for down-listing 
to threatened. This is because most of the 
crashed populations appear to have made 
at least partial recoveries, and because new 
populations and subpopulations have 
recently been discovered. Many of these 
resulted from more intensive field surveys 
by Wildlife Resources Commission biol- 
ogists, students (notably Jeff Corser of 
Duke University and Chris Wilson of 
Appalachian State University) and others. 


THE SALAMANDER WHISPERER 

In recent years, most green salamander dis- 
coveries can be credited to Alan Cameron. 
Having retired from the National Security 
Agency in Maryland in 2000 (ask Alan 
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about his career, and he'll just grin and get 
one of those “I could tell you, but I'd have 
to kill you” looks in his eye), he moved to 
the Henderson County community of Flat 
Rock in 2004. With an inquiring mind, a 
keen interest in natural history, a lifelong 
desire to work with animals and suddenly 
lots of free time, he soon began seeking 
volunteer opportunities, which led him 
to the Wildlife Resources Commission. In 
2005, he began volunteering for green 
salamander work with Wildlife Diversity 
Biologist Lori Williams. He soon found so 
many salamanders that Williams essen- 
tially turned him loose to survey at his 
own discretion. 

“Alan’s a godsend,” Williams said. “I 
don’t know what we'd do without him.” 
Every year, when the Commission's Wildlife 
Diversity Program throws a party for its 
Mountain region volunteers, Cameron 
(whose license plate is “SAL WSPR”) takes 
the award for volunteer with the most hours. 
Initially, when Williams began reporting his 
hours for the purposes of obtaining in-kind 
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Why Do Salamanders Come In So 
Many Colors? See Nature's Ways, page 43 


matching funds, the totals were questioned 
—they had to be erroneous. But in fact, the 
Salamander Whisperer is in the forest nearly 
every day—probably more than 300 days 
a year. He gets up early, spending morn- 
ings and early afternoons checking on his 
greens and seeking additional populations. 
At around 3 p.m., he'll head home to relax 
with a cold beer (he favors hoppy IPAs) 
and enter data. Even in winter he’s out 
there—with leaves gone, the increased 
visibility makes it easier to search new 
areas for rocks he can return to and check 
for greens come spring. 

“Since I am not an academic or anyone's 
paid employee,” Cameron said, “I can 
spend all my time in the field and not 
worry about students, papers, performance 
appraisals, budget justifications, etc.” A few 
years ago, he developed an interest in tim- 
ber rattlesnakes—another state-listed spe- 
cies that he would occasionally encounter 
during his salamander searches—and has 
since learned a great deal about their biol- 
ogy and behavior. His latest obsession is 
wildlife trail cameras; this began mostly 
as an effort to document spotted skunks, 
but has led to a whole range of 
interesting observations. 

Cameron continues his green 
salamander surveys, even though 
he figures he has found nearly all 

the small populations within his 
working territory, which 
includes mostly state 
lands, but also 

“ge mee some fed- 
eral and 
private 
tracts, in 
several coun- 
ties. In the past 
12 years, he has probably 
seen more green salamanders than 
anyone alive. He estimates over 2,000 


individuals, many of which he has seen 
dozens of times. Many North Carolina 
herpetologists have never even seen one. 


NOT THAT EASY BEING GREEN 
The green salamander still faces an uncer- 
tain future in North Carolina, and through- 
out its range. Like all specialists, it does not 
easily tolerate change, and humans are 
changing its world at breakneck pace. For- 
tunately, much of its remaining habitat is 
reasonably well protected on state and fed- 
eral lands. But every population on private 
land risks death by housing development, 
logging or other habitat alteration. Even 
protected populations face climate change. 
acid precipitation and other forms of pol- 
lution, diseases like chytrid fungus, and 
poaching (even though green salamanders 
don't make particularly good captives and 
have never gained much popularity in the 
pet trade, their rarity and beauty make 
them potential targets). 
Thats why Cameron's work is so import: 
ant. Over the years, he has discovered 
roughly 450 new “sites” (like separate rock 
outcrops with at least one salamander 
present) in his territory. He has observed 
some previously unreported behaviors. He 
has noticed that females come into their 
brood crevices about three weeks before 
depositing eggs—possibly to claim them 
early, since ideal crevices may be scarce. 
He is one of the few people to have seen 
amelanistic and xanthic (abnormally pig- 
mented whitish and yellowish) individu- 
als. Although he hasn't been able to quan- 
tify it, he has a strong impression that egg 
deposition is occurring earlier each year 
and he believes it is due to climate change 
I often wonder how much we could learn 
about all our rare species if each was assigne¢ 
an Alan Cameron or two. 


GREEN FUTURES 

That rock wasn’t as far up the slope as | 
thought, and it has been well worth the 
trip. The eggs are very near hatching, the 
fully-formed embryos visible, curled inside 
I can even make out their tiny feet and toes 
The female's head is buried in the egg mas 
—fairly common behavior. Cameron think 
females apply skin secretions to the eggs 
to inhibit fungal growth. He also believes 


they monitor the health 
of their eggs, removing 
diseased or dead ones 
by eating them. 
Occasionally, a female 
will abandon a nest, 
and abandoned eggs 


The green salamander still faces an 
uncertain future in North Carolina, 
and throughout its range. Like all 
specialists, it does not easily tolerate 
change, and humans are changing its 


from that spot, trying 
to find a home rock 
outcrop. Usually he 
doesn’t find one. He 
and Williams believe 
some green salaman- 
ders strike out for 


nearly always succumb world at breakneck pace. new territories 

to a fungus. Nearly 90 traversing great dis- 

percent of the nests he a a a tances across the for- 
wy wv wr 


monitors produce at 

least some hatchlings. A few simply van- 
ish, and although few or no predators have 
been documented, ring-necked snakes 
and various hungry birds, mammals and 
arthropods patrol the rock crevices. 

Soon after the eggs hatch, the female 
will leave the crevice to forage for some 
well-earned sustenance. It will take her 
two years to build up sufficient reserves 
to produce eggs again. The hatchlings will 
remain in the crevice for about 10 days 
before dispersing. They will likely inhabit 
that same rock outcrop until the next sum- 
mer, then seek new territories. 

When Cameron hears about a green sal- 
amander turning up in an unusual place, 
like on someone’ patio or clinging to a 
dog that had been running in the woods 
| (that actually happened), he'll circle out 


est floor, or perhaps 
through the tree canopy, sometimes never 
finding what they’re looking for. They call 
these wanderers “ground greens.” 

Much remains to be learned about green 
salamanders. Someday they'll be gone, 
either in the fullness of geologic time, or 
because of us. Most likely it will be the 
latter, like the Carolina parakeet, passenger 
pigeon, ivory-billed woodpecker, Bach- 
man’s warbler and all the others we've sent 


away. I'll be out of here before that happens, 


but for those remaining, the world will be 
a little less wonderful, a little less green. = 


Jeff Beane is a herpetologist and the collec- 


tions manager of herpetology at the North 
Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences. He 
is a frequent contributor to Wildlife in 
North Carolina. 


Entirely terrestrial, green salamanders 
hide in crevices by day and forage on 
rock faces or in trees at night. Their 
future depends on the protection of 
forested habitats containing the moist, 
shaded rock outcrops that they need. 
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he year was 1987. I was a newly-minted graduate of 

Carolina’s School of Journalism. Living in Carrboro 

with several friends in a rental was a fun necessity 
because none of us had much money. The combination of 
meager funds and no family land to hunt led me to seek 
out the local game lands. My first visit was to a public dove 
field at Jordan Lake. 

I've never really left. 

Having a place to hunt is often cited as one of the barri- 
ers in recruiting new hunters and serving existing hunt- 
ers. North Carolina has over 2 million acres of public land, 
much of it in the form of game lands. On 24 of those game 
lands, over 1,200 acres are planted with various crops— 
including wheat, corn, millet, sunflowers and more—to 
attract mourning doves and to benefit other wildlife. If 
you want a place to hunt doves, from the Mountains to 
the Coast, you have many choices. 

“There are good places to hunt on the game lands every 
year,” said Christopher Jordan, game lands and forest 
resources manager for the Commission. “It just takes 
scouting. [Doves] do need water, but most times water is 
not a limiting factor because they can fly to it. Look for doves 
using fields early in the morning and later in the evening. 
Look for food, look for bare ground. Look for dead snags 
around the field. They like to come to the dead snags and 
look around before they land to feed. Scouting is the most 
important thing.” 

Jordan, who spent the last 10 years as a wildlife forester 
at Sandhills Game Land, said most of the farming on game 
lands is successful. There are some dove fields that are 
planted every year and some rotate planting. So again, 
scouting is important. 

“They're very heavily utilized,” he said of the Sandhills 
fields. “In the Sandhills, they'll plant a 4- or 5-acre patch 
of corn, and next to it a 3- or 4-acre patch of millet very 
close. If you have a drought and the corn doesn’t produce, 
then most of the time millet will produce in a drier year in 
the sand.” 
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Clockwise: A well-trained retriever is a 
nice dove field asset. Make sure he has 
plenty of water. Chris Teague, wildlife 
technician supervisor, inspects corn 
prior to the season opening. Foxtail 
millet and other grasses are planted to 
provide feed for doves. Mowing is done 
prior to the season to provide open 
ground for doves to forage. 
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Jordan was also quick to point out that 
the funding for these dove fields comes 
from the Pittman—Robertson excise tax on 
firearms and ammunition. 


One place that holds many hunting mem- 
ories for me is the complex of dove fields 
along Brickhouse Road on the Butner— 
Falls of the Neuse Game Land. I “dis- 
covered” this area in the mid-1990s with 
my hunting buddy, Alex Webb, and had 
some great hunts—along with hundreds 
of other hunters—on opening weekends. 
Shooting started at noon then, and it was 
common to see hunters lining the fields 
in anticipation of the first shot. Over the 
years, I’ve expanded my dove hunting 
to permit-only 
hunts on game 
lands, invites 
and pay shoots 
on private land. 
Last year, 
on the Monday 
following Labor Day, I ventured back to 
my old spot with new Wildlife in North 
Carolina editor Josh Leventhal in tow, to 
revisit the Brickhouse Road fields with 
a notepad in place of a Remington 1100. 
Creeping down the narrow lane that is 
Brickhouse Road, we pulled off into a small 
parking area where Master Officer Mike 
Edmisten of our Law Enforcement Division 
was standing beside his service truck, prepar- 
ing to go afield. He has been patrolling the 


area for 22 years and has pretty much seen 
it all. The common thread has been the 
quality of the fields. 

“Earlier in my career it would not be 
uncommon to have 400 to 500 hunters here 
on an opening day,” Edmisten said. “These 
fields offer the public a great service. They 
plant a lot of crops out here and they doa 
great job of cultivating them. They'll top-sow 
some wheat prior to the season. There’s 
plenty of ground and plenty of cover for 
the hunters to be in.” 

The number of hunters on this day was 
sparse, and not many doves were flying 
despite the feed present—a refrain we would 
hear throughout our visit. | asked Edmisten 
how the use was as deer hunting, college 
football and other activities kicked in. 

“It peters out,” he said. “The weekend 
following Labor Day you'll see the numbers 
cut by at least a third. Late season, you'll 
see some hardcore dove hunters come out, 
but itll be very, very thin.” 

When asked about advice for those new 
to the fields, Edmisten said, “Don’t swing at 
low birds. Be aware of your surroundings and 
other hunters. If you see another hunter, 
make them aware of your presence.” 

Edmisten recommends that hunters wear 
orange because, despite popular belief, it 
does not spook doves. He advised plenty of 
water for you and your dog, and to pack out 
what you bring in, including empty shotgun 
shells—something many hunters don't do. 


Don’t neglect hearing and eye protection, 
he said. 


' scanned the horizon. “It’s been kind of a 


“There’s no birds flying today anda 
limited amount of hunters,” he said as he 


dull morning.” 
With that we turned to see a hunter 
coming out of a field back to his vehicle 


_ with his rifle slung over his shoulder. Paul 


Cayton of Mebane has been a regular on 


_ Brickhouse Road for years. 


“lve been coming here all my life, since 


' | was 8 years old,” he said. He also noted 


| 
. 


the small numbers of hunters and spotty 
dove flights. “Doves are my favorite game 
to hunt. This turnout is atypical.” 

Down the road, in another parking area, 
| a group of hunters was packing up. Lionel 
Todd of Raleigh had pretty much the same 
_report as the others: beautiful dove fields 


and just not a whole lot of doves. 


_ “This is the first time I’ve been here. I 
normally hunt private land,” he said. “It’s 
beautiful out here. You can tell they know 
what they’re doing. I don’t know how you 
can control birds not being here.” 
And that’s a good point. Part of the chal- 
lenge of hunting migratory birds is that 
they, well, migrate. (For the record, North 
Carolina does have resident populations of 
dove, some waterfowl and woodcock.) The 
Commission can guarantee dove hunters a 
place to hunt, usually with adequate forage 
_and bare ground the birds prefer. The birds 
/are where you find them. = 


Mike Zlotnicki is the associate editor of 
| Wildlife in North Carolina. 


N.C. PUBLIC DOVE FIELDS 


1. SANDY MUSH GAME LAND 
(Permit first four open days) — 
Approximately 40 acres seeded 
with wheat, sorghum, corn 

and millet. 


2. SOUTH MOUNTAINS 
GAME LAND (Non-permit) — 
Approximately 30 acres seeded 
with sunflower, sorghum, 
millet, wheat and corn. 


3. JOHNS RIVER GAME LAND 
(Permit Only) — Approximately 
18 acres planted with wheat, 
sorghum, millet, sunflowers 
and corn. 


4. PERKINS GAME LAND 
(Non-permit) — Approximately 20 
acres seeded with proso millet, 
browntop millet and buckwheat. 


5. UWHARRIE GAME LAND 
(Non-permit) — Approximately 
18 acres seeded with browntop 
millet and proso millet. 


6. PEE DEE RIVER GAME LAND 
(Non-permit) — Approximately 
16 acres planted with corn and 
18 acres planted with proso millet, 
browntop millet and buckwheat. 


7. SANDHILLS GAME LAND 
(Non-permit) — Approximately 
130 acres seeded with corn 
and millets. 


8. CASWELL GAME LAND 
(Non-permit) — Approximately 
190 acres seeded with millets. 


9. BUTNER-FALLS OF NEUSE 
GAME LAND (Non-permit) — 
Approximately 225 acres seeded 
with corn, various millets, wheat, 
buckwheat and sorghum. 


10. JORDAN GAME LAND 
(Non-permit) — Approximately 
60 acres seeded with millets, 
corn, sunflower and buckwheat. 


11. SUGGS MILL POND 

GAME LAND (Permit Only) — 
Approximately 26 acres seeded 
with browntop and proso millets. 


12. BLADEN LAKES STATE 
FOREST (Non-permit) — 
Approximately 13 acres seeded 
with browntop and proso millets. 


13. HOLLY SHELTER 

GAME LAND (Non-permit) — 
Approximately 30 acres seeded 
with millet. 


14. STONES CREEK 

GAME LAND (Non-Permit) — 
Approximately 8 ¥/2 acres 
seeded with millet. 


15. WHITE OAK RIVER 
GAME LANDS (Permit Only) — 
Approximately 15 acres seeded 
with millet. 


16. CROATAN NATIONAL 
FOREST (Permit/Non-Permit) — 
Approximately 40 acres seeded 
with millet. 


17. GULL ROCK GAME LAND 
(Non-permit) — Approximately 
12 acres seeded with sunflowers 
and fallow. 


18. LANTERN ACRES 

GAME LAND (Non-permit) — 
Approximately 40 acres seeded 
with millet. 


19. J. MORGAN FUTCH 

GAME LAND (Permit Only) - 
Features 600 acres of impounded 
fields used primarily for waterfowl 
but also available for dove during 
specific dates. 


20. TEXAS PLANTATION 

GAME LAND (Permit Only) - 
Approximately 15 acres with four 
hunts available by permit only. 


21, BERTIE COUNTY 

GAME LAND (Non-permit) — 
Approximately 5 ¥/2 acres seeded 
with sunflowers, milo and 
various millets. 


22. ROANOKE RIVER 
WETLANDS AND NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE (Permit Only) 
— Approximately 40 acres planted 
with corn, millet and sunflower. 


23. UPPER ROANOKE RIVER 
WETLANDS GAME LAND 
(Permit Only) — Approximately 
15 acres seeded with corn. 


24. TILLERY GAME LAND 
(Non-permit) — Approximately 
30 acres seeded with corn, 
browntop millet, proso millet 
and sunflowers. 
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STITCHING TRAIL 


WRITTEN BY JOHN MANUEL 


The second installment in a three-part series about the 
Mountains-to-Sea Trail focuses on the Piedmont Region, which 


unlike its Mountain neighbor, is still taking shape 


THE WESTERN PORTION OF THE MOUNTAINS-TO-SEA TRAIL 
(MST), which spans 1,175 miles from Clingman’s 
Dome to Jockey’s Ridge, is largely complete thanks 
to the abundance of older, overlapping trails and the 
presence of national parks and forests through which 
the new trail has been constructed. The same cannot 
be said of the Piedmont Region. Parkland in the Pied- 
mont is scattered far and wide, meaning large expans- 
es of trail must be routed through private property. 
That takes time, money and endless negotiation. Yet 
progress is being made thanks to the work of the Divi- 
sion of State Parks, the Friends of the Mountains—to- 
Sea Trail (Friends) and enthusiastic communities and 
property owners. Together, these entities are stitching 
a trail across the Piedmont. 

From the Devil’s Garden Overlook on the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, the MST drops more than 2,000 feet 
to Stone Mountain State Park. The park’s signature 
600-foot-tall granite monolith may seem to be part of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, but technically the park 
resides in the Piedmont. Regardless, hikers will want 
to climb Stone Mountain to experience its remarkable 
views and surface features. 
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The view of Stone Mountain from the 
Blue Ridge Parkway in Stone Mountain 
State Park. The mountain is a National 
Natural Landmark. 
KEVIN ADAMS 


MOUNTAINS-TO- | 
SEA TRAIL | 
| 


On its path through the Piedmont, the Mountains- 
to-Sea Trail passes many cultural landmarks. In 


Hillsborough, the trail runs atop what was once 
a Great Indian Trading Path and beside a modern 


reconstruction of an Occoneechee Indian village 


known to have existed along the Eno River. At 
Durham’s West Point on the Eno Park, the trail 
passes an operating grist mill. Throughout 


the Piedmont, the MST crosses prime 
wildlife habitat. Quiet hikers may 
catch glimpses of whitetailed deer 
and wild turkey in hardwood forests 
and fields. Riverside trail segments 


give views to all manner of turtles, 


snakes, fish and the occasional beaver and otter. 


Along Falls Lake, expect to see eagles, osprey, wad- 


ing birds and ducks. 


Stone Mountain Falls, 200-feet tall, 
is also worth seeing, as are Middle and 
Lower Falls. The park’s streams hold the 
easternmost populations of trout (most 
of them stocked) along the MST, so 
hikers who want to experience the tug of 
a 12-inch rainbow should wet a line here. 


ELKIN: HOME ON THE TRAIL 


Leaving Stone Mountain, the MST follows 
a series of roads and footpaths through 
forests and fields to the town of Elkin. 
Many communities across the state have 
embraced the MST, but none as enthusias- 
tically as this little town. 

“Longtime residents say the MST is 
one of the most exciting things that’s hap- 
pened to Elkin in their lifetime,” says Bill 
Blackley, chairperson of the Elkin Valley 
Trails Association (elkinvalleytrail.org). 
“We have more than 260 people on our 
volunteer list in a town of 4,000.” 

The MST enters Elkin along an old 
railroad bed, crossing a 178-foot-long 
steel footbridge purchased with $150,000 
of local funds, matched by $200,000 in 
Recreational Trails Program (RTP) funds. 
Benches built by local Eagle Scouts line the 
trail, along with kiosks and signs depicting 
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mill buildings and other landmarks that 
once populated this town. Multiple high 
school students produced 18 separate vid- 
eos on trailside historic sites and natural 
phenomenon, all of which can be accessed 
by scanning a QR code into the signs. 

Elkin has a “trail angel” group that 
meets hikers coming through town. Lucky 
hikers may be taken out to dinner or even 
put up for the night. Either way, hikers will 
want to walk down Main Street to see the 
famous “Trail Town Mural” and visit one 
of two local breweries to sample their sig- 
nature Trale B’Red. Local vineyards, five of 
which are near the MST on its approach to 
town, have produced three wines named 
after the MST. 

Elkin has nearly finished converting a 
local lumberyard building and grounds to 
a Trails and Heritage Center, where camping 
and showers will be available. Currently, 
camping is available at Byrd’s Branch 
Campground outside Elkin and at a local 
park that stands astride the Overmountain 
Victory Trail (OVT), which patriot militia 
followed in 1780 to confront the British 
at Kings Mountain. Elkin is the eastern 
terminus of the OVT, where Maj. Joseph 
Winston mustered the Surry Militia. 


MOUNTAINS 


Segments 1-5 


MOUNTAINS AWAY FROM 
THE MOUNTAINS 


Unless one embarks by canoe on the 
Yadkin River, designated a “Blueway” by 
the state, the 26 miles between Elkin and 
Pilot Mountain State Park will be on road 
for the immediate future. Standing alone in 
a sea of green, Pilot Mountain, a 2,421-foot- 
tall quartzite monadnock, beckons travelers 
from all directions. The MST loops around 
the base of this dome’s vertical cliffs and 
heads northwest across the wooded slopes 
of the Sauratown Mountains. 

Known as “the mountains away from 
the mountains,” the Sauratowns are an 
isolated segment of the Appalachians. Res- 
idents of this idyllic horse country formed 
the Sauratown Trails Association (STA) in 


No town has embraced the Mountains- 
to-Sea Trail quite like Elkin, as evidenced 
by the Trail Town Mural painted by artist 
Michael Brown on the side of a down- 
town store wall. The Sauratown Trail 
accommodates both hikers and eques- 
trians as it passes through private 
property, including this farm at the 
base of the Sauratown Mountains. 
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the 1980s to build and maintain a 22-mile 
horse trail between Pilot Mountain State 
Park and nearby Hanging Rock State Park. 
Allen de Hart, founder of the Friends of the 
Mountains-to-Sea Trail who passed away 
last October, had contacted the STA about 
incorporating the Sauratown Trail into 
the MST, and it is now designated for both 
equestrians and hikers. 
The Sauratown Trail 
traverses rolling forests 
and fields, often following 
small streams that tumble 
over unnamed waterfalls. 
Wildlife is prolific along 
this trail. Break into a 
meadow and hikers are 
likely to see a flock of turkeys or a herd 
of deer. (Note: the Sauratown Trail is 
closed during deer hunting season, the 
first weekend in November until Jan. 
3.) This trail is entirely on private land 
that owners have generously granted 
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easements. Hikers need to respect their 
privacy by staying on the trail and not 
bringing dogs who might harass other 
pets or livestock. 

Crossing the northeastern slope of 
Sauratown Mountain, hikers get their 
first view of Moore’s Knob, the tallest 
peak in the Sauratowns at 2,579 feet. 


THE ROCK FOR WHICH THE PARK WAS NAMED IS ANOTHER 
SPECTACULAR GEOLOGIC FORMATION, A SLAB OF GRANITE 
THAT HANGS PERILOUSLY OVER THE FORESTED FLATLANDS 


HUNDREDS OF FEET BELOW. 


The MST switchbacks 1,700 feet up that 
escarpment, an exhausting climb that is 
rewarded by the views from the abandoned 
fire tower at the top. The Blue Ridge 
Mountains span the horizon to the north 
and west, with Pilot Mountain also to the 


KEVIN ADAMS 


west and (on a clear day) the skyscrapers 
of Winston-Salem to the south. 

Moore's Knob is the signature feature 
of Hanging Rock State Park, but far from 
the only one. The park was created in the 
1930s by the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and their diligent road, trail and stonework 
is evident throughout. The park has 73 
campsites, a swimming lake 
and bathhouse, more than 
20 miles of hiking trails, and 
numerous waterfalls. The 
rock for which the park was 
named is another spectacu- 
lar geologic formation, a 
slab of granite that hangs 
perilously over the forested 
flatlands hundreds of feet below. 


WALK ON 

Leaving Hanging Rock State Park, the 
MST follows roads through the towns of 
Danbury, Walnut Cove, Oak Ridge and 


KEVIN ADAMS 


Summerfield. These towns have no trail 
under construction, but Danbury, Oak 
Ridge and Summerfield all have plans for 
their first MST miles. Danbury has nego- 
tiated with a landowner for a trailhead 
that will allow the state park to build a 
trail directly to the town limits; Oak Ridge 
has acquired a trail easement which will 
allow the trail to be routed through a local 
nature preserve; Summerfield is working 
with the N.C. Department of Transpor- 
tation on an extension of the Atlantic & 
Yadkin Greenway. 

The MST picks up again where the 
Atlantic & Yadkin Greenway enters 
Greensboro from the north. This paved 
greenway crosses Lake Brandt, then 
intersects a series of dirt trails that follow 
the southern shorelines of Lake Brandt and 
Lake Townsend. Shared with bikers, walk- 
ers and runners, these lovely trails course 
beneath old hardwood stands along bluffs, 

almost always within sight of the lakes. 


The routing of the MST through eastern 
Guilford County is currently on roads but 
may be largely on footpaths within the 
next few years. The county and Friends 
have been building trails through Guilford 
County Farm, a bucolic 700-acre preserve 
that is full of wildlife. Their hope is to 
route the MST through there and into 
Alamance County. 

Capitalizing on the presence of the Haw 
River, Alamance County has embraced 
the idea of foot and water trails for recre- 
ation. The Haw traverses the length of the 
county from northwest to southeast and 
has long been popular for canoeing. The 
county wants to add hiking as an option 
and is in the process of building a 40-mile 
Haw River Trail, 17 miles of which are 
complete. Currently, the MST overlaps 8 
miles of this trail, the highlight of which 
is the Glencoe Mill Village. 

Glencoe Mill was built in 1880, drawing 
power from the Haw to weave cotton into 


Opposite page, clockwise: White-tailed 
deer are a common sight when hiking 

the trail. The view from Hanging Rock 
State Park near Danbury. Glencoe Mill 
Village is a highpoint of a trip on the 

Haw River Trail. Above: Leaves swirl in 
a pool at the bottom of Lower Cascade 
Falls in Hanging Rock State Park. 
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A MAN AND HIS WATERFALL 


The ability to run the Mountains-to-Sea 
Trail across the state will depend largely on 
private landowners and their willingness to 
allow trail easements across their property. 
Dan Park of Elkin has done that and more. 
Park owns 52 acres of land outside of Elkin, 
including Carter Falls, one of the prettiest 
waterfalls in the Piedmont. He has decided 
to sell those falls and the surrounding 41 
acres to the state and donate an easement 
for the MST on another 11 acres. 

For years, Park declined Bill Blackley’s 
requests when the president of the Elkin 
Valley Trails Association (EVTA) asked him 
to open his land to the MST. Finally, con- 
vinced of the merits of the trail and pub- 
lic enjoyment of the falls, he changed his 
mind. “I said ‘no’ over and over again to 
Blackley, until | understood what it would 
mean to our community,” Park said. “I can 
think of no better people to look over 
this property than the EVTA, MST and 


our citizen volunteers.” 


KEITH HALL 
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fabric. As with most Piedmont mill towns 
of the day, the mill owners, James and 
William Holt, built housing and stores for 
their workers. These were occupied for the 
better part of a century, at which point the 
mill closed down and many of the houses 
abandoned. Starting in 2002, a member of 
the Holt family initiated the restoration of 
the site, and it now stands as the best-pre- 
served mill village in the state. 

Alamance County’s long-range plan is 
for the Haw River Trail and the MST to 
run some 40 miles south to the town of 
Saxapahaw, a revitalized community with 
a popular music hall, brewery and gen- 
eral store/restaurant. At present, the MST 
leaves the trail at the town of Haw River 
and heads east over roads to the town 
of Hillsborough. Here, the MST joins 
Hillsborough’s famed Riverwalk, a paved 
trail that follows the Eno River for 3 miles 
beneath a shady canopy of river birch, 
poplar and oak. Midway along, a staircase 
leads up to the historic downtown, home 
of the state legislature during the Revo- 
lutionary War and numerous restaurants 
and bars today. 

Prior to the settling of Hillsborough 
by white men, the Occoneechee band of 
the Saponi Indian tribe built a village 
beside the Eno, astride what was once the 
Great Trading Path from Virginia through 
the Carolinas. Archaeologists located 
the remains of that village beside the 
Riverwalk, and the town and tribe have 
constructed a re-creation of the wooden 
palisade that surrounded the village. 

A few hundred yards downstream, the 
MST crosses the Eno and climbs past the 
former Occoneechee Speedway, an early 
NASCAR dirt track that hosted the likes 
of Fireball Roberts, Richard Petty, Ned 
Barrett and Junior Johnson. Access to 
this 44-acre site was made possible by a 


gift from the 
Classical American 
Homes Preservation 
Trust and Preserva- 
tion North Carolina. 
East of Hillsborough, 
the MST joins the 
trail system of the Eno 
River State Park, one 
of the more delightful nat- 
ural areas in the Piedmont. 
Hikers enter a small gorge along steep 
banks of mountain laurel, the river below 
tumbling over mossy boulders reminis- 
cent of mountain streams. Turtles sun on 
logs and largemouth and Roanoke bass 
linger in the shadows. The entire park has 
about 25 miles of river frontage, and the 
river is wadeable in most areas. The trail 
passes the stone foundations of several 
old grist mills, and a working grist mill 
opens for tours on weekends at West 
Point on the Eno Park. 

The heavily used Eno section of the 
MST was built and is maintained entirely 
by volunteers, a sign of the dedication of 
local citizenry. “We do over 1,000 volun- 
teer hours per year on trail maintenance,” 
said Fred Dietrich, trail crew leader for 
the Eno section of the MST. 

At the eastern end of the Eno River, 
the MST merges onto 66 miles of new 
trail built along the southern edge of Falls 
Lake, a 15,000-acre reservoir supplying 
drinking water to the city of Raleigh. This 
section, too, was built largely by volun- 
teers, including Eagle Scouts, whose 
excellent wooden bridges traverse many 
side streams. Falls Lake attracts numer- 
ous birds—including herons, ospreys 
and bald eagles—which can be glimpsed 
from the trail in various spots. 

Falls Lake Dam marks the end of the 
Piedmont section of the MST. Hikers 
heading east face long slogs on pavement. 
Those who have come from the east can 
delight in the arrival of soil underfoot, 
shade overhead, the rolling terrain and 
cultural gems of the Piedmont. = 


John Manuel is a freelance writer and 
regular contributor to Wildlife in North 
Carolina. His final installment of the Moun- 
tains-to-Sea Trail series will appear in the 
March/April 2018 issue. 


Clockwise: An autumn view 

of Pilot Mountain, located in 
Pilot Mountain State Park. The 
historical Moratock Iron Fur- 
nace on the banks of the Dan 
River near Danbury was used to 
produce iron for the Confederacy 
during the Civil War. A great 
blue heron patiently waits for 
prey. A portion of the MST trail 
is adjacent to Lake Brandt. 
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Hunters, birders and wildlife 
watchers should know about 


these North Carolina fruits 


Photographed by Melissa McGaw 


American persimmon 


IN September, a Carolina chickadee flits among 
the limbs of a hackberry. In October, a black 
bear forages on some wind-swept black gum berries 
in the forest duff. In November, an opossum climbs a 
persimmon to dine on that tree’s fruits. And during 


a December snowstorm, a flock of cedar waxwings 


make a quick stop-at an American holly to strip the 


evergreen of its bright-red bounty. 


Every autumn these scenes play 
out across North Carolina, empha- 
sizing the need for all who enter the 
state’s forests and fields—whether 
they are hunters, birders or wildlife 
watchers— to be familiar with the 
berries that ripen from September 
through November. 

“Grapes, pokeberries, black 
gum, gallberries and cherries are the 
main soft mast species that bears 
and other wildlife species consume 
in the fall,” said Colleen Olfenbuttel, 
the black bear and furbearer biol- 
ogist for the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission. “However, 
the soft mast primarily supple- 
ments their diet in the fall. The 
main food item that comprises 
their diet in the fall is acorns; on 
the coast, it is a mix of acorns, soft 


mast and persimmon.” 

Many years, the difference 
: between survival and death for 
many species, especially wintering 


songbirds, is whether the many soft 
mast foods have produced a sus- 
taining crop. Nine of the 10 western 
counties surveyed in the Commis- 
sion’ 2016 overall hard mast index 
(based on the annual hard and soft 
mast surveys ) rated as either Poor Eastern flowering 
or Fair—only Mitchell County dogwood 
graded as Good. These results is 
were similar to the 2015 survey 
but a significant drop off from 2014, 


§ 


which was the second-most suc- 
cessful mast year since the 
Commission began 
conducting the 
surveys in 1993. 
Additionally, mountain 
bear harvest can be tied to 
the availability of hard and 
soft mast. In years with a 
bountiful mast, bears are less 
likely to pursue unnatural food 
sources, like bait piles, or search 
for food over larger, unfamiliar 


areas that make them more 
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Wild Grapes 
Vitis rotunifolia Michx. 


accessible to hunters. That was 
the case in 2014, when bear har- 
vest numbers dropped 47 per- 
cent from the previous year. 

To help you know what to 
look for when youre in the 
woods this fall, here’s a guide to 
the varieties of fruit that ripen 
month by month, and which 
species consume them. 


Pie 


~ SEPTEMBE 


Summer grapes (Vitis aestivalis) 
and the Eastern flowering dog- 
wood (Cornus florida) don’t just 
attract whitetails and turkeys, 

respectively. Many times, I have 
witnessed grouse, turkeys, rob- 
ins, cardinals, towhees, gray 

catbirds and many other avians 
congregated in grape arbors. 

Every September, I enjoy watch- 
ing and listening to gray squirrels 
gnawing on dogwood berries and 
the distinctive snap sound made 
when the fruit is opened. Wood 
ducks, quail, cottontails, cardi- 
nals, Eastern bluebirds, tufted 
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titmice, many sparrow species, 
as well as crows, chipmunks, 
woodpeckers and striped skunks 
find these fruits to their liking 
as well. 

Early successional plants 
often thrive along fence rows, 
field edges and overgrown pas- 
tures because birds have “depos- 
ited” the seeds there. In fact, 
most birds that can get to a 
pokeberry will eat it. Many peo- 
ple consider the pokeberry a 
weed, but creatures ranging 
from bears to box turtles chow 
down on these fruits. 


ad 


Two other fruits that ripen 


in September that deserve men- 
tion include the various species 


of hackberries (Celtis family), 
which are a good example of a 
“general berry” that squirrels and 
songbirds will opportunistically 
consume. Indeed, I recently 
watched tufted titmice, Carolina 
chickadees and white-breasted 
nuthatches forage through a 
small mixed thicket of hackber- 
ries and dogwoods. The second 
is the smooth sumac (Rhus 
glabra), which can provide 
food for a long period of time. 


Wax Myrtle 
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The 10th month of the year is a 
crucial time for many wildlife 


species. Although some species 


of birds begin to migrate in late 


- summer, many more do so in 
| October. And, of course, game 


animals are actively foraging 
now in this often time of plenty 
as they instinctively prepare for 
winter. Former Commission 
biologist Mark Johns, a certified 
wildlife biologist now working 
for the Town of Cary at the Ste- 
vens Nature Center, informs that 
during fall migration some of the 
more typical berries that birds 
dine on come from the dogwood, 
pokeberry, common spicebush 


, (Linden benzoin), wild grape 


(several species exist in North 


Carolina), Virginia creeper (Par- 


thenocissus quinquefolia), devil's 
walking stick (Aralia spinosa) 
and greenbrier (Smilax sp). 
“Fall migrants eat a lot of 
fruits, especially species such as 
catbirds, thrushes and robins,” 
Johns said. “Obviously, the res- 
ident birds, like woodpeckers 
‘and many others, are eating these 
fruits as hard as they can, too.” 
Lasked Johns if birds targeted 
specific foods or were general- 
ists. “Birds are typically general- 
ists and eat fruits depending on 
hat is available in the area they 
are in at the time,” he said. 


Pokeweed 


“Weather, drought or wet peri- 
ods, for example, can greatly 
alter fruit timing and amounts 
of fruits on many plant species. 
Insect pests or fungi can also 
take out fruits in some years.” 
Basically, Johns continued, 

the berry diet of many songbirds 


CTOBER, 


can attract whitetails in October. 
Evin Stanford, the Commission's 
coastal region supervisor for 
private lands, describes grapes as 
“biggies” for deer and turkeys 
now. Besides the fruits men- 
tioned earlier, Stanford adds that 
these big-game creatures also will 


Many people consider the pokeberry 


a weed, but creatures ranging from 


bears to box turtles chow down on 


these fruits. 


is extremely variable: “What 
they find . . . they eat,” he said. 
The berries available also 
vary from year to year and 
place to place. But Johns added 
that if the fruits are high in fats 
and sugars, they do seem to be 
sought after, as their consump- 
tion helps birds gain energy for 
migration. Additionally, many 
yearling birds eat fruit in fall. 
Veteran deer hunter Gracen 
Lucas, who operates S@L Out- 
doors in Sparta, said that the fox 
grape (Vitis abrusca), which fea- 
tures fruits considerably larger 
than those of the summer grape, 


consume the fruits from black 
gum, spicebush and elderberries 
(Sambucus canadensis). 

Christine Kelly, a mountain 
diversity wildlife biologist for 
the Commission, echoed the 
importance of summer, fox and 
other grape species. 

“Wild grape species appear to 
be important to a wide variety of 
birds, with thrush species espe- 
cially drawn to them,” she said. 
“In September and October on 
the Blue Ridge Parkway, birders 
can see robins, veeries, hermit 
thrushes and Swainson’s thrushes 
feasting on wild grapes. Other 


Pawpaw 


fall migrants—such as tanagers, 
waxwings and warbler species 
—are drawn to the grapes as 
well, whether for the fruit itself 
or for the insects feeding on 
the grapes.” 

The black cherry (Prunus 
serotina) is an especial favorite 
of songbirds, turkeys and grouse. 
On numerous occasions, I have 
witnessed where turkeys have 
scratched under cherry trees in 
late September and throughout 
much of October. The common 
pawpaw (Asimina triloba) is yet 
another October favorite that is 
quickly consumed once the large 
fruit falls to the ground. I have 
a bowhunting friend who every 
year keeps abreast on the ripen- 
ing of pawpaws and annually 
arrows a whitetail or two on 
their way to consume these fruits 
with a custard-like taste. 

As noted earlier, the black 
gum (Nyssa sylvatica) is a major 
menu item for wildlife in Octo- 
ber, and often after windy peri- 
ods I have seen berry-filled 
branches on the forest floor. 
The berries do not abide there 
long, as all manners of birds 
and mammals will eat them. Of 
course, squirrels and birds will 
eat gum berries while aloft, too. 

Appealing to a wide variety 
of wildlife in October are the 
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“Birds are typically generalists and eat 
fruits depending on what is available 


in the area they are in at the time.” 


berries from sassafras (Sas- 
safras albidum), viburnums 
(Viburnum sp ), American horn- 
beam (Carpinum caroliniana ), 
and the numerous species of 
hawthorns and haws ( Cra- 
taegus sp ). 

Jeff Marcus, a former Com- 
mission biologist who now 
serves as The Nature Conser- 
vancy’s longleaf pine restoration 
director, offered his insight, par- 
tially based on bird studies 
(funded in part by the non-game 
tax checkoff) that the Com- 
mission has been conducting 
in the Piedmont and Sandhills. 

“As Chris Kelly mentions, 
grapes seem to be a favored fall 
fruit,” Marcus said. “A wide 
variety of birds and mammals 
seem to key in on grapes in the 
fall. And as most hunters know, 
pokeberry fruits seem to be 
enjoyed by doves in the fall. 

“As many gardeners know, 
birds have a knack for swoop- 
ing in and picking fruit just a 
day or so before we would pick 
it. Itis very hard to find a fully 
ripe pawpaw still hanging on 
the tree. It seems there may 
be an exception to this rule 
with persimmons — perhaps 
birds and mammals have the 
same reaction to an underripe 
persimmon as we do.” 
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Only one major berry ripens 
in November, the American 
persimmon (Diospyros virgin- 
iana), often requiring several 
cold snaps or frosts to take away 
its mouth puckering qualities. 
Stanford emphasized that this 
fruit is a major menu item for 
turkeys and deer. Of course, any 
fur-bearing animal will scarf 
down a persimmon, and I have 
frequently found coyote, opos- 
sum and raccoon scat or tracks 
near this tree. Kelly added that 
another important wildlife food, 
specifically in the mountains at 
this time of year, is the American 
mountain ash (Sorbus americana). 
November and especially 

December seem to be times when 
wildlife visits berry-producing 
flora that, for whatever reason, 
are not quite as appealing. For 
example, | have never witnessed 
dogwood berries, cherries or 
pawpaws on the ground these 
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two months, as these fruits 
always seem to be totally con- 
sumed by the 11th month. 
However, I can think of at 
least a half dozen or so fruits 
that qualify as “hard times” 
menu items, often consumed 
when other more palatable 
options are absent. Among them 
are fruits from the American 
holly Ulex opaca), common spice- 
bush, haws, greenbrier, wild rose 
and Osage orange (Maclura 
pomifera). For example, the only 
creature | have ever witnessed 
foraging on the softball size fruits 
of the Osage orange is the gray 
squirrel—and only then when 
snow blanketed the ground. 
The American beautyberry 
(Callicarpa americana) is a 
native North Carolina plant 
that may not fit in the “hard 
times” category but can be 
counted for fruit well into 
November. Its round clusters 


American beautyberry 
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JAMES PARNELL 


A red-eyed vireo dines ona berry 
from an American beautyberry. 


of bright, purple fruit are a 
favorite of warblers (including 
the black-throated blue warbler) 
as well as gray catbirds, brown 
thrashers and mockingbirds. 

“In the mountains, cedar 
waxwings seem to really like 
red cedar berries,” Marcus said. 
“In the Sandhills, we have rela- 
tively few red cedar trees, and 
holly berries seem to be more 
heavily used by waxwings as 
mid-winter fruit. There seem to 
be winters when we get lots of 
waxwings in the Sandhills and 
other winters very few. 

“In some years the wax- 
wings will linger through the 
late spring and early summer, 
and other years they are gone by 
early spring. They do not nor- 
mally breed in the Sandhills or 
eastern Piedmont. | don’t know 
if this is related to food avail- 
ability or some other factor|[s].” 

Jim Keighton, a member of 
the Blue Ridge Birders in Sparta, 
agreed about the lack of enthu- 
siasm birds have for holly ber- 
ries until mid-winter. “Holly 
berries seem to be hard times 
bird foods,” he said. “I don’t 
think I have seen birds eat them 
until December, maybe even 
January, and only then when 
nothing else was around. The 
fruit of the greenbrier or smilax 


seems to be another winter 
food. I see the greenbrier berries 
ripen in October, but months 
pass before they are eaten.” 
John Carpenter, the Commis- 
sion’s land bird biologist, offered 


more insight on this time of 
scarcity. “Most warbler species 
are neotropical migrants and 
leave North America during the 
winter,” Carpenter said. “How- 
ever, a few do stay and two that 
spend time in North Carolina are 
yellow-rumped and pine war- 
blers. Both feed on some of the 
fruits mentioned earlier plus 
Virginia creeper, honeysuckle, 
poison ivy, juniper, sumac, bay- 
berry and wax myrtle berries. 
Some species, suchas cedar wax- 
wings, will take advantage of 
ornamentals during the winter 
months, including crabapple 
and hawthorn.” 

As a hunter, birder and 
wildlife watcher, I relish my 
autumn days afield. Observing 
what animals eat and learning 
about those foods enhances 
my outdoor experience. = 


Bruce Ingram is a freelance writer 
and frequent contributor to Wild- 
life in North Carolina. His latest 
book, which he co-wrote with his 
wife Elaine, is “Living the Loca- 

vore Lifestyle.” 
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POOLS AND RUNS MAY LOOK 
APPEALING, BUT FISHING POCKET 
WATER IN MOUNTAIN STREAMS 
WILL YIELD THE MOST TROUT , 


’POCKET WATER 


WRITTEN BY GERALD ALMY // PHOTOGRAPHED BY THOMAS HARVEY 
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Bonner had just given a classic demon- 
stration of the value of probing pocket water 
for trout on the Nantahala River. The spot 
where he caught the brightly colored rain- 
bow was as small as a bathtub. Many anglers 
would have walked right past it on their way 
to the first deep, long pool they could find. 
But from years spent electroshocking streams 
as a fishery biologist and decades of fly- 
fishing experience, Bonner knew that such 


tiny holes, pockets and back eddies are likely 


holding areas for trout. 

Traditionally, trout fishermen are drawn 
to classic pools and long, deep runs. We 
hurry to such spots and rush to cast our lines 
into these dark waters that seem to hold such 
promise. We sometimes even line up shoulder- 
to-shoulder to fish the placid pools on pop- 
ular streams. Meanwhile, miles of fish-filled 
pocket water go begging for anglers. 

All too often, though, classic pools and 
runs yield little more than frustration. The 


reasons are clear. These pools receive much 
heavier fishing pressure, so trout in them 
get extra wary. The slow currents also allow 
the fish to carefully look over our offerings. 
Often as not, they find a flaw. Or if they do 
strike, they do so timidly, barely getting the 
offering in their mouth. Such finicky fish 

are notoriously hard to hook. 

Fish the pockets and you'll avoid all 
of these difficulties. They receive far less 
pressure. The water flows swiftly so they 
aren't as picky and discriminating looking 
over your offering. And they know if they 
don’t grab the fly quickly it will be gone, 
washed downstream past them in a split 
second. As a result, strong, solid takes are 
the norm. 

Typical pocket water includes broken- 
water stretches between classic pools, eddies 
at the edge of a rapid, the lies behind and 
in front of boulders, and the mini-pools 
next to undercut banks in a riffle. 
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TYPICAL, POCKET: WATER 


Bie 


I first learned of the potential of fishing 
pocket water for trout on a 10-day backpack 
trip into the West Elk Wilderness of Colo- 
rado many years ago. I fished the pools of 
the mountain streams, as I’d been taught 
to do. And I caught trout. But the outfitter’s 
assistant was racking up incredible catches — 
50 or more fish a day. 

| watched him one morning and soon 
found out why. He didn’t even try the big 
pools, but instead concentrated on the tiny 
pockets, foamy eddies and stone-strewn 
riffles. Almost every one of those hideouts 
yielded him a fat brookie, rainbow or cut- 
throat trout. The next day I put his tactics 
to work on Soap Creek. By ignoring the pools 
and dropping my bushy dry flies into every 
pocket of water I could find, I caught and 
released more trout than I ever had before 
in my life. | lost count when my tally was 
over 60 fish. 

It was fitting that I learned this method 
in the West, since the technique of probing 
pockets is more widely known and accepted 
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in the Rockies than anywhere else. But the 
technique has proven equally valuable for 
me in the East, Midwest and South. And 
since its often ignored in these regions, the 
broken water there also offers the added 
bonus of solitude on the stream. 


Pocket-water trout are especially appealing 
because you can approach close without 
spooking them. Whenever possible, do not 
even enter the stream. Try to do your fishing 
from the bank. You have better visibility and 
there’s less chance of spooking the quarry. 

Fish the water close to you first, covering 
all possible holding lies. Then lengthen your 
casts out to about 30 or 40 feet, but no 
further. Some pockets will look so small 
that youll doubt they hold fish. Don’t pass 
them up. You'll be surprised how little water 
can harbor a trout. 

Concentrate on the edges of the main cur- 
rent, slick dark areas in the mass of churning 
whitewater, and spots where eddies curl back 
upstream. Areas above and below boulders 


Right: When surrounded by snags, a large 
repertoire of casts, like the bow-and- 
arrow cast, allows for natural presenta- 
tions to trout in tight quarters. Below: 
A wild brown trout fooled by a nymph 
presented upstream to a pocket no bigger 


than a hula hoop. 


and logjams are also good. Fly rods 8 to 9 

feet long are best since they let you keep 

more line off the water than shorter rods. 
This allows better fly control and gives the 
offering a longer natural float before drag 
sets in. 

A floating weight-forward line is best 
for shallow rivers and creeks. For fishing 
nymphs and wet flies in deep pocket water, 
go with a sinking tip line. Seven- to 10-foot 
leaders tapering to +X, 5X or 6X tippets 
perform well for dry fly work. For wet flies 
and nymphs, use 5- to 6-foot leaders with 
3X to 5X tippets. 

The old-fashioned downstream wet fly 
approach is a great way to extract trout 
from pockets. Cast to the side and slightly 
upstream of the patch of water you want 
to probe. Then allow the fly to gain depth 
and drift into the lie. Let it swing down and 
hang below you briefly, and then begin a 
slow, hand-twist retrieve. 

Nymphs are extremely effective when 
fished casting upstream with a dead drift 
presentation. Stonefly, caddis and mayfly 


imitations in sizes 4—12 are all useful when 


the naturals are present. A small strike 
indicator on the end of your line will help 
you detect strikes in the fast, bubbling water. 

Dry flies offer an exciting way to catch 
trout in choppy water. Buoyant flies tied 
with hollow deer or elk hair work best. | 
like the Wulffs, Humpys and Elk Hair 
caddis flies. These offerings look like a 
meaty, chunky morsel to trout and float 
well in the churning currents. Add a few 
beetles, ants and grasshoppers during 
summer and fall when these land insects 
frequently tumble into streams. 

Few fishermen will want to give up 
“pool” trout entirely. But when things get 
tough or crowded on heavily hammered 
pools, try the pocket water as an alterna- 
tive. It's action-packed and a fun, fast way 
to cover a lot of water. = 


Gerald Almy is a longtime outdoors writer and 
an occasional contributor to Wildlife in North 
Carolina. He is a columnist for Sports Afield 
and a contributing editor to Field & Stream. 
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plunges headfirst with long prom Eeeuced: WING seconds the bird emerges 


Pings flapping fapiay a large bird hovers high above the water. Suddenly it 


phys: 
Amazing 
Fish- -Eating 


written by Susan Carl 
2 pe | to rs illustrated by Amelia Hansen 
nature activity by Anne M. Runyon 


() spreys are fun birds to watch. They are raptors, or birds of prey, that 
specialize in fish. Their fishing dives are one of the most spectacular 
sights in the avian world. The males also perform an elaborate courtship 
display, dipping and diving in the air with loud cries while carrying a fish or 
some nesting material to attract a mate. 


/ e Beavers create ideal environ- 
ments for ospreys since their 
dams back up water for fishing 
ponds, and kill standing trees for 
nest sites. 


SEARCHING FOR OSPREYS 
Coastal bird watchers in North Carolina can easily 

OC VBp han RS observe ospreys during their breeding season from 
ewe [ff P{(—Cfenr : a early spring through late fall. Further inland, ospreys 

7 ae 2 , may be found in smaller numbers around large 
reservoirs or ponds. | 

Often a savvy bird watcher can identify the ospreys’ 

large nests even before the birds are seen. Located “local 
to the water, these stick structures are big enough for a 
human to sit in, and are built in the tops of dead tree 
or on manmade structures like nesting platforms, power 
poles and channel markers. Nesting in an open area 
allows them to fly directly to the nest without navigating 
around branches in a live tree. 


; 
| 
| 
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FAMILY MATTERS 
__ Mature ospreys return from their wintering ground to North 
~ Carolina around March, and fortify the massive nests used in 
"previous years. The birds are so attached to their nesting 
: sites that if a nest is destroyed in winter storms, they typically 
rebuild near the previous location. The osprey pair continues to 
add twigs and other materials to the nest until the female lays 
_ two to four eggs. At that point, the female spends most of her 
—— ee ‘time on the nest, keeping the eggs warm and safe from 
7 IEP possible predators. The male brings her fish to eat and soft 
” ete - = material to line the interior of the nest. 
ee ga ane chicks begin to break free of the eggs after five weeks, 
using a special egg tooth to peck their way out of the shells. The young 
birds jostle competitively in the nest, screaming for attention when the 
adult male arrives with a freshly caught fish. 
_ Around 8 weeks of age, young ospreys are ready to learn to fly. Since 
many of the nests are located high above ground, there is little room for error 
in this flight school. The birds perch on the edge of the nest, wings outspread 
and flapping. Eventually a strong breeze will lift them off the nest and into 
the air. Success! The even more difficult task of learning to fish will be next. 


ad 


FISHING TALES 
_ Fish make up almost all of the ospreys’ diet. They catch many varieties of saltwater 
and freshwater fish. Unlike other raptors, such as hawks or eagles, ospreys can dive Y 


— — 


completely below the water's surface in pursuit of fish. Short stiff spikes on the 
pads of their feet help osprey grasp fish, along with a toe that rotates backward \ 
to trap their dinner in a cage of long sharp claws. 

L The birds use their powerful hooked beaks to 
| tear into the meat of the fish. Two or three 
fish a day are sufficient to feed an adult 
é osprey; however when young are on the 
nest, the male bird must work extra hard 
to catch enough fish to feed the entire 

family. After young birds have learned 
A catch their own fish, the adults begin 
migrating south, leaving fledglings to 
ontinue to mature on their own. 


Wildlife managers often build nesting ‘ 
platforms for ospreys near prime fishing — 

sp as to discourage them from using a 
wer poles, a dangerous choice because 
OF the electric current in the wires. Plat- 
: i ae are pio installed where there i isa 
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LONG JOURNEY 

Ospreys on the East Coast of the United States migrate | 
over 2,000 miles to South America or the Caribbean | 
for the winter. Since adult ospreys typically leave before — 
young birds, scientists do not fully understand how 
fledglings find their way to a warmer climate. We do know that their 
trip takes longer and the flight is not as direct as that of the adults. 
Juvenile birds will stay in the overwintering area until their second or 
third spring, reaching sexual maturity, before making the journey back 
to the United States for their first breeding season. 


PROTECTING OSPREYS 
As a large bird of prey, ospreys may be seen as indicators of environ- 
mental health. In the 1970s, declining numbers of ospreys and other 


raptors led to banning the pesticide DDT in the United States. The chemical 
was found in fish living in contaminated waters, and concentrations of 
DDT built up in fish-eating birds. These high DDT levels led to thin eggshells 
that cracked easily. In a true conservation success story, the osprey popu- 
lation made a rapid recovery after DDT was banned in this country. 


Get Outside 

Because of their large size and fishing skills, ospreys 
are ideal birds to watch in North Carolina. Some- 
times new bird watchers will confuse ospreys with 
eagles, another large raptor with a white head. A 
few key points make it easy to distinguish between 
these birds. Ospreys are smaller, and have a black 
eye stripe. In flight, they will show the distinctive 
M-shaped wing pattern, and flap more often than 
they soar. When fishing, ospreys usually hover over 
the water before diving, rather than search for prey 
from a tree perch, as eagles do. 

Look for ospreys during breeding season. Are 
they building a nest, searching for fish, or incu- 
bating eggs? Maybe you can see some juvenile birds 
on or around the nest. 

Even in late fall and winter, when ospreys have 
flown south, their large nests can be seen. Do not 
approach an active nest, but if you locate an inactive 
one, look up at the nest to see what materials the 
birds used for nest construction, since they often 
employ manmade items as well as twigs and sticks. 
Look down at the ground surrounding the nest to 
see any discarded fish bones. Most of all look 
forward to spring to see if the osprey pair returns 
to the nest you have identified! 
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Like most raptors, female ospreys are 
larger than the males. They more fre- 
quently have a “brown necklace” coloring 
on their chest feathers as well. 


Read and Find Out on 
e “Call of the Osprey” by Dorothy Hinshaw Patent 
Readers, 2015. 
e “DK Eyewitness Books: Eagle & Birds of Prey” by David Burnie, 
DK Children, 2016. 
e “The Sibley Guide to Bird Life and Behavior” by David Allen Sibley, Knopf, 2009. 


Se Os ik aa 
, HMH Books for Young 


On the Internet: 

e Osprey Web Cam, Conserve Wildlife Foundation of New Jersey: 
www.conservewildlifenj.org/education/ospreycam/ 

e Osprey Migration Tracking, Chesapeake Bay Foundation: www.cbf.org/ 
ospreymap 

e Osprey Life History, The Cornell Lab of Ornithology: www.allaboutbirds.org/ 
guide/Osprey/lifehistory 


Find out more about Project WILD Workshops and literature at the Wildlife 
Commission's website at newildlife.org. 


1) Enlarge and copy design on cardstock. Cut out your 
osprey mask. 


2) Fold down the three tabs on beak. 


3) Pinch both sides of beak up along ====~= lines, sculpting 
the beak (valley folds). 


4) Pinch down along mouth lines on beak (mountain folds). 


5) Pinch down along eyebrow lines. Start at outer edge. 
(mountain folds) 


6) Apply glue to top of three tabs. Then thin line of glue from 
tabs to tip of beak (on bottom side). 


7) Match beak together and press. Hold until dry. 


8) Gently widen face and sculpt beak to give it 3-D form. 


9) Punch holes, add strings and wear as a hat. Or cut 
out eyes and wear as a mask. 


eas Tt 


SHOW YOUR WILD SIDE! 


Post images of you with your mask 


S ixteen cadets were sworn in as wildlife 
officers by the N.C. Wildlife Resources 
Commission at a graduation ceremony held 


at Campbell University on June 15. The grad- 


uates were sworn in by Wayland Sermons, 
a senior resident judge for the 2nd Judicial 
District of the First Division of the Superior 
Court. Sermons has overseen the Commis- 
sion’s law enforcement graduations for 
several years. 

During the ceremony, which celebrated 
the Commission's 54th Basic Academy grad- 
uation, each cadet took an oath to enforce 
conservation and boating laws, and to assist 
those who enjoy wildlife-related recreation 
and outdoor activities across the state. 

The 16 new wildlife officers now begin 
six months of on-the-job training under 
supervision of a veteran wildlife officer. Upon 
completion of field training, each officer 
will be assigned a permanent duty station. 

The graduating officers are: 


* Zachary Banks Allman of Mooresville 
(Training in Polk County) 


* John Edward Ashley of Ahoskie 
(Training in Hyde County) 


> Ryan Daniel Biggerstaff of Middlesex 
(Training in Alamance County) 


* Samaria Karin Burnette of Shannon 
(Training in Surry County) 


* Joseph Sidney Clayton of St. Pauls 
(Training in Scotland County) 


* Taylor Ann Cloninger of Jacksonville 
(Training in Carteret County) 


* Hunter Deams Foster of Burlington 
(Training in Haywood County) 


* Brandon Cory Golding of Independence, Va. 
(Training in McDowell County) 
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Garrett Austin Gooch of Troy 
(Training in Iredell County) 


Philip Warren Griffin Jr. of Durham 
(Training in Chatham County) 


Kayla Racquel Herrera of Raleigh 
(Training in Onslow County) 


Phillip Andrew Honomichl of Clayton 
(Training in Rutherford County) 


John Anthony Jones of Raleigh 
(Training in Perquimans County) 


Lawrence Allen Pipkin of Princeton 
(Training in Columbus County) 


Timothy Charles Stacy of Shallotte 
(Training in Cabarrus County) 


Ashley Marie Stanford of Roxboro 
(Training in Davidson County) 


NEWS 


Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 
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Sixteen new law enforcement officers were sworn in at the N.C. Justice Academy in Salemburg on June 15. 


“These cadets have been through 28 
weeks of intensive training,” said Col. Jon 
Evans, chief of Law Enforcement for the 
Commission. “Today marks a great accom- 
plishment for each one of them. We look 
forward to seeing these cadets further hone 
their skills and become full officers in the 
near future.” 

All wildlife officer candidates are required 
to pass an extensive background, psycho- 
logical and physical screening before entering 
an intensive accredited academy conducted 
by the Law Enforcement Division. The 
majority of the training is held at the N.C. 
Justice Academy in Salemburg. Officers 
complete conservation-specific training on 
fish and wildlife laws, motorboat accident 
investigation and protected species. Instruc- 
tion covers statutory and investigation pro- 
cedures, defensive tactics, fish and game 
laws, and pursuit driving and boating. 


Record purse, record prize at the Big Rock 


istory was made at the 59th Annual Big Rock 

Blue Marlin Tournament held June 9-17 out of 
Morehead City. The boat Run-Off won a record 
$1,161,450 prize with a wire-to-wire victory that began 
with a 533.8-pound blue marlin caught the opening 
Monday by angler Matt Hanley of Glen Allen, Va. 

Hanley’s marlin initially won $467,500 as the first 
500-pounder caught by a team entered in the Level 
V “Fabulous Fisherman’s Winner Take All” (WTA) 
division. Run-Off received an additional $693,950 for 
finishing first with the heaviest blue marlin. Run-Off 
captain Brian Harrington and first mate Marty Hiatt 
teamed with Hanley to help the angler land his first 
blue marlin. 

A field of 177 boats participated in the event, with 
anglers tallying 160 billfish releases, including 78 blue 
marlins. Just six blue marlins were brought to the scales 
for a tournament release rate of 96 percent. % ¥, 

The boat Rehab, captained by Nathan Shepard of — morocovntrsy or xen 
Statesboro, won $250,720 for finishing second with a The crew of the Run-Off shared over 
506-pound blue marlin caught Friday by Ryan Howard — $1 million in prize money in the Big 
_of Savannah, S.C. Weldor’s Ark, captained by Mike Rock Blue Marlin Tournament. 

Taylor of Swansboro, finished third for $166,480 with 
| a 484.9-pounder landed Monday by angler John Roberts of Greenville. 

Sea Toy, captained by Bull Tolson of Manteo, won the release division after catching and 
releasing six blue marlins and one white marlin to win $139,187, in addition to a daily 
$48,520 release prize. Islander, captained by Bobby Schlegel of Greenville, captured the 
WTA dolphin division with a 69.1-pounder that was reeled in Tuesday by angler Jess Powell 
of Nashville. Powell's catch was worth $137,700 plus a $2,000 daily prize. 

For complete tournament results, visit thebigrock.com. The Big Rock tournament is 
dedicated to raising money for charities and worthy community projects. Since 1986, Big 
Rock donations have totaled $4,386,421. 


Henslow’s Sparrow Debuts at State Fair 


s youre touring the N.C. State Fair this of special concern in North Carolina as 
fall, be sure to step out of the midway a loss of habitat has contributed to its 
and put down the giant turkey leg long population decline. These small song- 
enough to come visit the N.C. Wildlife birds prefer to make their nests near 
OS pensiogit,. grasslands among dead weeds and 
VA WN sparrow shrubs. Though they typically 
breed in northeastern states, 
Henslow’s sparrows can be 
found nesting at the Commis- 
sion’s newly-acquired Voice 
of America Game Land in 


Resources Commission’s exhibit. 
We'll be back in the same 
location as last year in our 
tent located between the 
Children’s Barnyard and 
the Old Farm Machinery 
Building close to the Village 
of Yesteryear. 

The Commission's exhibit 


Beaufort County. Come pick up 
a button and learn all about this 


is the place to pick up a state fair unique bird. 

button. Always a popular collectible, this The theme for this year’s exhibit in 
year’s button will feature the Henslow’s Raleigh is game lands and prescribed burns, 
sparrow. One of the rarest sparrows inthe — and the Commission's exhibit will feature 
nation, the Henslow’ss sparrow is a species educational displays on each. 


Commission 
Biologist 
Hoch Receives 
Honor for 
Mussel Work 


he U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

recognized Commission biologist 
Rachael Hoch with its Recovery Champion 
Award in June, recognizing her significant 
contribution to the recovery of federally 
threatened or endangered animals. 

For the past five years, Hoch has 
coordinated the state’s Conservation 
Aquaculture Center at the Marion Fish 
Hatchery, where she oversees the propaga- 
tion and rearing of some of the rarest fish 
and mussels in the state. These include 
the endangered 
Appalachian elktoe 
mussels, which 
Hoch rears to aug- 
ment the popu- 
lation in Graham 
County's Cheoah 
River, as well as 
Carolina heelsplit- 
ters—a mussel so 
rare, she’s holding 
these to ensure —e 
North Carolina’s | Commission Fisheries 
population doesn't Biologist Rachael Hoch 
completely disap- 
pear even if wild populations disappear 
from the state’s rivers. 

“When a plant or animal is placed 
on the endangered species list, the goal 
is to recover it so it no longer needs that 
protection,” said Jason Mays, aquatic 
biologist for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service. “Rachael’s work, along with the 
work of many wildlife commission staff, 
is key to that effort. The work done in 
Marion is really foundational to getting 
some of these animals off the endangered 
species list.” 

Hoch’s award comes as the Commission 
is in the process of moving the aquaculture 
center, along with trout production, into 
a new facility at the Marion Hatchery, en- 
abling them to expand their rare fish and 
mussel rearing and propagation efforts. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY-SUNDAY, SEPT. 9-10 


The 14th Annual Currituck Wildlife 
Festival will be held at Currituck High 
School in Barco. Look for wildlife carvers, 
decoy collectors, wildlife artists and 
good food all under one roof. This is a 
fundraiser for the Coinjock Ruritan 
Club. For more information, visit 
coinjockruritanclub.com 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 23 


Celebrate National Hunting and Fishing 
Day (NHFD) with the Commission at the 
96-acre Durham County Wildlife Club in 
Morrisville. The event will feature a 
fishing pond, air rifle range, archery, 
sporting dog demonstrations and much 
more. NHFD events will also be held at 
the Pisgah Center for Wildlife Education 
in Marion, The John E. Pechmann 
Fishing Education Center in Fayetteville 
and the Outer Banks Center for Wildlife 
Education in Corolla. For more details, 
visit ncwildlife.org/NHFD. 


THURSDAY-SaTuRDAY, OcT. 5-7 


The U.S. Open King Mackerel Tournament 
will be held out of Southport. For more 
information, go to usopenkmt.com. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit newildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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New Commissioners Sworn In 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion welcomed four new commis- 

sioners as well as a new chairman and 
vice chairman at its July business meeting 
in Raleigh. John T. Coley, IV, of Holly 
Springs, was elected chairman. Coley 
previously served as vice chairman. David 
Hoyle, of Dallas, was elected vice chair- 
man. The new commissioners, all 
appointed by Gov. Roy Cooper, are: 

Monty R. Crump, of Rockingham, will 
serve a six-year term as the new District 
6 wildlife commissioner. District 6 com- 
prises nine counties in the western Pied- 
mont. Crump is the city manager for 
Rockingham and is a lifelong resident 
of Richmond County. During Crump’s 
tenure as city manager, Rockingham 
was honored with the 2016 Municipal 
Conservationist of the Year award by 
the N.C. Wildlife Federation as part of 
its prestigious Governor’s Conservation 
Achievement Awards. 

Brad Stanback, a Salisbury native now 
living in Asheville, will serve a six-year 


term as the new District 9 wildlife commis- 
sioner. District 9 comprises 12 counties in 
the southwestern part of the state. Stan- 
back is a well-known philanthropist and 
conservationist with a focus on ecological 
restoration. He is active with the American 
Chestnut Foundation, which is working 
to develop a disease-resistant American 


chestnut tree to restore to the Appalachians. 


He was presented with the Wildlife Con- 
servationist of the Year award in 1993 by 
the N.C. Wildlife Federation. 

David Hoyle, a lifelong resident of Dal- 
las, N.C., will serve a four-year term as an 
at-large commissioner. Hoyle previously 
served as a commissioner for 13 years and 
is a member of the N.C. Outdoor Heritage 
Committee. He is the owner of Hoyle 
Appraisal Services and Land Development 
and has developed residential and com- 
mercial real estate for 25 years. 

Hayden Rogers is a Graham native who 
lives in Brasstown. He will serve a four-year 
term as an at-large commissioner. He works 
in Washington D.C. as a consultant. 


Deer Harvest Totals Decrease 


eer harvest numbers decreased across 
North Carolina during the 2016-17 

season, with hunters reporting 149,811 
deer—a 7.8 percent drop from the previous 
season. The 
number of deer 
harvested was 
11.2 percent 
below the 
10-year average. 

“We expect 
to see annual 
variations in 
harvest for 
various reasons, 
including weather, mast crop, disease, 
hunter effort and hunter selectivity,” 
Commission Deer Biologist Jonathan 
Shaw said. “Our mast crop was spotty, 
but some areas had good mast, which 
can lead to declines in deer movements 
and a hunter's ability to harvest deer.” 

The number of active deer hunters in 
North Carolina has remained relatively 
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stable, Shaw said, but fluctuations ata 
local level can impact harvest numbers. 
Possible causes for deer decline includes: 


* Hunter harvest—Doe harvest opportu- 
nities have increased over the years, which 
could lead to declines in deer numbers. 


* Disease—Outbreaks of hemorrhagic disease 
have contributed to declines in some areas. 
Hemorrhagic disease, which is transmitted 
by gnats and midges, is a common virus 
that occurs in deer in the Southeast. 


* Habitat—The quality of habitat may be 
in decline due to land use practices, includ- 
ing development and increased efficiency 
in land management, such as farming 
and forestry practices. 


* Predators—Coyotes and other predators 
have increased in numbers over the last 
two decades. They can have significant 
impacts on fawn recruitment, but these 
impacts are highly variable across time 
and the landscape. 


NATURES WAYS 


Prs vu O me 


MOUNTAIN DUSKY, 


SALAMANDE 


written by Clyde Sorenson 


illustrated by Jim Brown 


IN A SALAMAN DER-SATURATED LAND LIKE NORTH CAROLINA 
(particularly in the mountains), a kaleidoscope of colors can be found among the 
creatures. There are red, yellow, green, brown, black and even bluish species of 
salamanders; even many of the drab ones often have bright spots of color. While 
the hues some salamanders display may be related to species recognition (it is 
handy to be able to recognize members of your own kind), the colors and patterns 
of most species have a great deal to do with how they cope with predators. 


GREEN SALAMANDER 


Many, like this dusky salamander, are somewhat 


subdued in color to blend in with their back- 
grounds—they exploit camouflage to hide from 
potential predators. Most of these salamanders are 
palatable to at least some predators. 


Others, like the red eft (the terrestrial juvenile stage of the Eastern newt) march through the forest 

with impunity in all their crimson glory. Predators almost universally leave them alone because they 
recognize that the vivid coloration is advertising a potent toxin manufactured in the animal’s skin. 
Such aposematic, or warning, colors are common among well-defended animals, like coral snakes, 
velvet ants and monarch butterflies. 


Still other salamanders have patches of color to warn predators. The 


Jordan's salamander’s skin produces noxious, sticky secretions, and ‘ Wy 
Sabena w it advertises this in the Great Smoky Mountains with bright red aa THREE-LINED 
° < ° . . . * SALAMANDER 
SALAMANDER cheeks. The edible imitator salamander, true to its name, mimics a 


the red cheeks, and thus avoids predation even though most 
predators would find it quite tasty. 


JORDAN'S 
SALAMANDER 
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A Tale of Two Caps 


written by Jim Dean 


“Well, | wasn’t too 


happy to see 
fishermen already 
here until | realized 


it was you guys.” 


na lovely afternoon last June, I sat on a grassy 

bank of the lower Henry’s Fork of the Snake 
River near Ashton, Idaho, waiting for what I hoped 
would be a fine evening of fishing. My 
son, Scott, and his wife, Nikki, had 
already waded out into the river 50 yards 
upstream, but I was in no hurry. After 
a while, my old fishing buddy, Cam 
Cantwell, came walking down the gravel 
farm road and joined me on the bank. 
Cam is from Weaverville, N.C., but now 
has a cabin in Idaho and spends sum- 
mers there. 

“I was hoping we might run into you,” 
I said. He and I have fly-fished together 
for many years in Idaho, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and elsewhere, and this stretch 
of the river is one of our favorite spots. 

“Well, I wasn’t too happy to see fish- 
ermen already here until I realized it 
was you guys,” he chuckled. “Maybe 
we'll discourage other competition while 
giving each other plenty of room.” 

There were already a few trout rising—mostly 
smallish fish—and although both of us usually wait 
until later knowing that’s when the bigger fish show 
up, Cam decided to walk upstream and give them 
a try. 

It was already after 8:30, but it wouldn't be dark 
until around 10, and even then by looking at the 
silvery sheen of water against the dying light, we 
would be able to see a trout rise. The cap I was wear- 
ing had both a magnifying lens and a small light. If 
you catch a trout at dark, the light is a big help in 
removing the fly and releasing the fish. 

An hour passed, maybe longer, and then I saw 
what I had been waiting for. Thirty feet upstream, 
barely a foot off the bank, I thought I saw a bulge. A 
few moments later, I saw it again—a bulge in a ring 
of disturbed water. I eased into the edge of the river 
and watched. I figured the trout—likely a brown— 
was probably sipping spinners (the mature form of 
a mayfly that mates, lays its eggs, then falls spent to 
the surface to die). 1 had already tied on a fly, antic- 
ipating that these spinners would be flavs (Drunella 
flavilinea,; sometimes also called baby green drakes). 

I couldn't see my fly on the water, but the fish 
ate something where I judged it to be, and when I 
raised the rod tip, it was there. I played it carefully, 
glad that it didn’t choose to make a long run across 
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the wide river or downstream in the faster current. 
By that time, Scott, Nikki and Cam had walked back 
to watch—it was nearly full dark by then. 

That trout did not wish to be landed—no sur- 
prise—and as I tried to slide the net under it, my 
rod brushed against my cap and flipped it into the 
river behind me. I got the trout in the net, but with 
no light, I couldn’t see well enough to unhook the 
fly. | snipped the leader as close to the fly as I could 
and held the trout in the net until I knew it was 
okay, then turned it loose. 

The water was not swift next to the bank where 
my cap had fallen, and it was also shallow, but we 
couldn't find it. After a while, we gave up. 

“Oh well,” I said. “It died a noble death and, 
after all, | have plenty of others. Let’s go get supper.” 

Over the winter, the snowpack was heavier than 
normal—several feet deep at least—and there was 
also plenty of high water this spring. The cap was 
mostly forgotten—just another casualty of fishing 
(one of my old cell phones is also nearby on the 
bottom of this river—a price I rightly paid for carry- 
ing it in the first place). 

Then, in early June of this year, I received a photo 
of the hat from Rich Paini, who co-owns TroutHunter 
lodge, restaurant and guide service with Jon Stiehl, 
20 miles upstream in Last Chance. The caption of his 
photo included the following message: “Is this yours?” 

Turns out TroutHunter guide Jon Lewis had found 
the cap on a float trip this spring. The cap has the 
TroutHunter logo, a patch showing a permit (a 
large member of the pompano family), and “Belize 
—2007.” Rich had special ordered caps to give those 
of us who fished that year with he and his wife, 
Millie, at Turneffe, Belize. Jon brought the cap to 
Rich. Jon also added an interesting note; the cap 
had been hooked and landed farther downstream 
on a nymph by one of Jon’s clients. No one recalls 
exactly what nymph pattern the cap ate. 

So, as I write this on the eve of this year’s annual 
trip to The Henry’s Fork, I have a muddy, much-bat- 
tered cap waiting for me. The consensus is that it’s 
just getting broken in. 

Forty years ago, when Scott was about 10 years 
old, he and I were fishing for wild trout in a remote 
stretch of Lost Cove Creek in western North Carolina. 
I lost a cap that day, too, and a year later | found it 
half-buried in muck. 

Its not unlikely that someday, some of my ashes 
(or ash) may also wind up wintering in these waters. 
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4 DO-IT-ALL DOGS 


We take you through the ups and 
downs of a utility test with the 
North American Versatile Hunting 


Dog Association. 


THE STRAIGHT POOP ON SCAT 
The Commission’s No. 1 authorities 
on No. 2 explain how identifying 
scat can enhance your outdoors 
experience. You'll look at poop in 


a different light after this story. 


OH, THE PLACES YOU'LL Go! 
Meet Bald Pete, a decoy made of 
dock foam that started as a dare 
but has been used in all 50 states 
and parts of Canada by hunters who 
frequented an internet waterfowl 


message board. 
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